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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By William F. Wiebler, SS. Peter & Paul Rectory, Clear Creek, Harper, Iowa 


Quinquagesima Sunday 

Sacramentals: Pilgrims’ Preview 
Behold, we Christians are going up to Jeru- 
salem during this Lent, and all things that 
were accomplished in the Son of Man will 
be realized in us through the liturgy of the 
Church. 


First Sunday of Lent 

Exterior and Interior Worship 
You can’t tell what a vessel holds by look- 
ing at the clay of which it is made. By 
emptying ourselves of material provisions 
we can stock up on spiritual graces for our 
journey to Jerusalem. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
Imitation of Christ Suffering 
The blisters on our pilgrim’s feet don’t hurt 
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so much when we get an occasional glimpse 
of the goal toward which we are making 
such progress—and the goal is Christ. 


Third Sunday of Lent 


Our Baptismal Vows 


Baptism makes us children of God. Chil- 
dren that we are, we delight in imitating our 
elder Brother as we follow in His footsteps 
up to Jerusalem and Calvary. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


Significance of the Passover 


The heavenly city is within sight as we 
make preparations to celebrate the Pasch 
which is soon upon us; our journey ts al- 
most at an end, but this last stretch of Pas- 
siontide will be the most difficult yet. 
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The Catholic Press— 
Timid Souls Need Not A pply 


| IS NO PROBLEM involved in 
discerning the chief and ultimate aim of 
the Catholic press. It is the promotion 
oi the external glory of God through the 
clear presentation of truth, which is a 
mirroring of the Divine Essence. 

To many this may seem an oversim- 
plification of a complex endeavor; but 
God is most simple, and so is the last 
goal of man. To many this may seem 
too fundamental, but a return to funda- 
mentals, this writer believes, is the only 
cure for an age of accidentals. 

The complexities arise in the applica- 
tion of this basie purpose of the Catho- 
lic press to the daily chores of news- 
writing and editorializing, the compo- 
sition of columns and features. Some 
facets of such application will be con- 
sidered in this article. Far from con- 
sidering himself an expert, this “11- 
vear-old” writer realizes, and admits, 
that even 50 years of newspaper work 
leave many questions unanswered in the 
conscientious editor’s mind. The au- 
thor hopes only to set down a few of the 
sincere convictions concerning the 
Catholic press that he has formed in 
his position with the largest religious 
newspaper in the world. 

The purpose of the Catholic press, it 
was said, points first to the glory of 


By ROBERT E. KEKEISEN 


God. Theology divides divine glory 
into internal and external. There can 
be no increase of God’s internal glory, 
for that is God Himself, already and 
ever all-perfect, infinite. 





One year after his ordination in 1944, Father 
Kekeisen was assigned by Archbishop Vehr 
to full-time work on the Register System of 
Newspapers. At present he is an Associate 
Editor. Soon Newman Press will release 
his book, Ask and Learn, the best of Father 
Kekeisen’s weekly column of the same name 
over the past eleven years. 





But the external glory of the Deity 
ean suffer amplification, for it consists 
more in God’s handiwork than in God 
Himself. Extrinsically God’s glory is 
promoted by every good work, i.e., 
every endeavor that is in line with the 
divine will. Moral and intellectual er- 
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rors are the dissonant chords in the 
grand harmony of creation. 


EXPOSE ERROR WHERE IT IS... 


“Zelus domus tuae comedit me,” the 
Psalmist proclaims in holy boasting. 
And this is the core of the sublime vir- 
tue of zeal—a deep interest in further- 
ing the things that pertain to God and 
a deep horror of those that detract from 
God’s external glory. It was this senti- 
ment that moved Catholic journalists, 
more than their fellow newsmen, to de- 
pict with consummate vividness the 
savagery of the Red attack on Hungary. 
The zealous newsman is concerned as 
much with the crime against God as 
with the barbarism perpetrated on the 
neighbor. 

The newsman working in the Catho- 
lie press, presumably a Catholic, should 
find zeal his most impelling motivation. 
For it is his supernal task to guard 
God’s glory before the reading public. 
It was zeal that prompted the Catholic 
press, for example, to condemn the 
judgments of a Lutheran synod held 
2 few months past. That synod winked 
at artificial birth control and loosened 
the moral strings on divorce. The 
Catholic press cannot turn its back on 
such pronouncements, for such pro- 
nouncements are opposed to God’s un- 
changing moral law. 

The same zeal figures in the field of 
dogma. When an Oxnam or a Red 
Dean presumes to shear the Savior of 
divinity, the white banner of Catholic 
journalism must bear, and display for 
the world to see, the mystery of the 
Incarnation. God’s truth is paramount. 

. - » AND BOLDLY DECLARE 

THE TRUTH 

The precise sphere in which the 
Catholic Fourth Estate furthers God’s 
glory is in the presentation of truth in 
both the supernatural and the natural 
orders. Because truth is a reflection of 
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the Supreme Truth, it savors of the 
sacrosanct, whether the subject matter 
is pure news or profound editorial com- 
ment. 

The Catholic press is peculiarly obli- 
gated in the field of religious truth. For 
writers in the household of the faith 
know, first of all, that they hold the 
fullness of spiritual truth. And nothing 
is so impelling as the unshaken assur- 
ance of right. 

Secondly, the Church’s scribes enjoy 
a unique bond with the work of the 
Church, which is the work of Christ. 
They are men commissioned to do a 
higher type of writing—a type of writ- 
ing that has the ring of apostolic au- 
thority, because it is founded on apos- 
tolic truth. The Catholic writer need 
not conjecture; he can declare. 

“Go, therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations!” The Blessed Savior ad- 
dressed these words to His consecrated 
captains; but the mandate extends also 
in some manner to all who wield a pen 
in the shadow of the Keys. Palpable 
proof of this is in the masthead of many 
Catholic periodicals, which proclaim, 
“This is the official publication of the 
diocese. Whatever appears in its col- 
umns over the signature of the Ordi- 
nary is hereby declared official.” 

Further, even those Catholic publica- 
tions without so formal a connection 
with the seat of ecclesiastical authority 
enjoy a certain sanction by the very 
fact that they are printed under strictly 
Catholic auspices. 

The Register, National Edition, regu- 
larly devotes from 20 to 25 per cent of 
its column space to religious instruction. 
This writer, though not placing any 
newspaper up as the model for all to 
follow, believes the proportion a justi- 
fiable one. Matters dogmatic, moral, 
and Scriptural, together with the news 
that bears upon them, should be the 
chief topics of the Catholic press. 





THE CATHOLIC PRESS—TIMID SOULS NEED NOT APPLY 


ABSOLUTE VALUES IN THE NEWS 


Important subject matter for Catho- 
lie periodicals can be separated into ab- 
solute values and debatable issues. 
Since the main formal object of the 
Catholie press is, the writer believes, 
God’s truth as revealed by Scripture 
and Tradition, first consideration will 
be given to the former—the absolute. 

Absolute values are those concerning 
which there can be no question in ortho- 
dox circles. Such would include mat- 
ters of defined faith and morals; also 
theses so constant in Catholic tradition 
that “one would be rash to deny” them. 
Within this ambitus are things dogmatic 
and moral, Scriptural and philosophical 
—whatever is incontestable according 
to right faith. 

Though the accustomed vehicles in 
the presentation of such truths are the 
formal instructional article and the edi- 
torial, the straight news article has 
great value in this field. The defense of 
the Church in her stately march down 
the avenue of historical happening is 
sometimes best accomplished by an ac- 
curate declaration of fact. 

A story carried by Catholic agencies 
in April, 1956, is to the point. The 
Church teaches the equality of all races 
in God’s sight. The item told of a 
“pronounced trend toward acceptance 
of Negroes into sisterhoods in the 
United States.” 

The Church defends the rights of the 
laboring man. A release of June 10, 
1956, relating the death of Matthew 
Woll, prominent labor leader and ex- 
emplary Catholic, suggested how much 
to heart the Church’s social doctrine 
is taken by some men prominent in 
labor. 

Catholic devotion to Mary, much at- 
tacked by “Bible tract” sects, found a 
good friend in a Protestant in the news 
last year. Ruth Cranston, author of 
Miracle at Lourdes, admitted that the 


greatest miracle at the Marian shrine 
was the attitude of prayer it inspires. 

The Church’s clear teaching on divine 
grace gained deference from “the other 
side” in a news item published not four 
months ago. The release cited three 
German Protestant books, recently pub- 
lished, that scored the Lutheran “faith 
alone” tenet, termed the Reformation 
a “deformation,” and made a bid for a 
return to valid sacraments. 

The news article is equally effective 
in weakening the “prestige” of certain 
of the Church’s enemies. One recent 
story told of the divorce and remarriage 
of a noted POAU leader while he was 
still engaged in the Methodist ministry. 
Another news item was used as an oc- 
casion for an editorial proving the 
agnosticism of a widely known author. 
The item announced Arnold Toynbee’s 
latest book, An Historian’s Approach to 
Religion; the columnist showed, by un- 
veiling the author’s sophistry, that there 
was scant appreciation for the super- 
natural evidenced in the volume. 

The defense of historical truth is per- 
haps one of the news item’s greatest 
opportunities. An account last sum- 
mer reported the auctioning of a letter 
written by the maligned Pope Gregory 
XIII which apparently rejoiced over the 
St. Bartholoinew’s Day Massacre in 
France. The alert Catholic editor pro- 
duced historical fact to demonstrate 
that the Pontiff actually shed tears 
when he learned the actual truth. 


TIMID SOULS NEED NOT APPLY 


The Church’s attitude on academic 
freedom came into focus a few months 
past when St. Louis University was 
criticized by the American Association 
of University Professors for dismissing 
“unsuitable” teachers. The univer- 
sity’s action was justified publicly when 
the Catholic press just recently ran a 
story reporting that one of the teachers 
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dismissed had departed for the U.S.S.R. 
—and not on a pleasure trip. 

The Catholic press must clarify, at 
times, some items carried as unqualified 
news by the secular press. This can be 
done with bracketed explanation or 
with quotes around a term or expression 
to indicate it is being used in its oppo- 
site sense. For example, the Church’s 
periodicals should never speak of a 
Communist “trial” or Red “justice” 
without quoting the key words. 

An illustration of the need for clari- 
fication came not three months ago 
when an Italian newsman, known to be 
a friend of Redism, praised the religious 
situation in Red China. The reader, 
not so well informed as the journalist, 
must be told, in brackets, that the man’s 
testimony must be taken with reserves. 
This is not editorializing, but true news 
reporting. 

The presentation of absolute truth 
must be objective, not personal. A 
Catholic must attack heresy; he may 
Even 


not attack a heretic as a person. 
an editorial that devastates a Protestant 
heretical tenet can be phrased with 
enough charity to leave the door open 
for Protestants themselves to investi- 
gate the Church’s truth. 

The Church press must be forthright, 


not hesitant, in championing truth. 
There is no cause for shame or timidity 
in the avowal of Catholicity. It is dis- 
couraging to the faithful when one of its 
writers is afraid to take a stand on any 
principle less certain than the Ten 
Commandments. Christ said: “Every- 
one who acknowledges me before men, 
I also will acknowledge him before my 
Father in heaven.” 

Clarity, a necessity in all newswrit- 
ing, is a sine qua non for the Catholic 
journalist. Religious doctrine is diffi- 
cult, but not impossible, to explain. 
Even a divine mystery stricte dictum 
ean be clearly stated in its basie facts. 
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CHARITY, BUT NO COMPROMISE! 


A caution is in order regarding the 
setting forth of moral precepts in con- 
demnation of a current abuse. The 
Catholic newsman who stoops to the 
use of lascivious and lurid expressions 
in the excoriation of evil is guilty of 
employing a false means of emphasis. 
One Catholic editorial this writer 
saw concerning a much-controverted 
“singer” was dirtier than the entertainer 
could possibly be. In this type of writ- 
ing there is present also the practical 
aspect of libel. 

Courage, on the other hand, is needed 
in the guarding of basic values. It is 
disheartening when a Catholic paper or 
magazine soft-pedals its treatment of 
film filth because a certain movie house, 
not above showing “C” films, is an 
occasional advertiser. The choice be- 
tween principles and lucre should not 
be a difficult one. 


DEBATABLE QUESTIONS 

IN THE NEWS 

This writer once had a wise moral 
professor who used to say, “The princi- 
ples, gentlemen, are clear; their appli- 
cation is often difficult.” The point is 
a strong one. Though truth is single 
and indivisible—and patent to one 
schooled in divine revelation—it can be- 
come obscured in the maze of sociologi- 
cal or other circumstances. 

When a question has two moral 
sides, the newsman’s byword must be: 
“No dogmatism.” When one writes on 
points controverted among solid Catho- 
lie thinkers, he has left the ivory tower, 
and should not attempt to force his 
mere opinion on the reader in the guise 
of absolute truth. 

This is no straw man. Some overly 
zealous defenders of the United Nations, 
for example, go to all lengths to prove 
that this august body has no flaws. 
They point to papal pronouncements 
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iavoring an international peace assem- 
bly, and twist those pronouncements 
into a blanket approval of the existing 
organization. 

The field of labor has become another 
arena for the self-styled dogmatist. 
Some writers, without actual experience 
in either management or labor, ap- 
parently read only those portions of 
the papal social encyclicals that treat 
the duties of management. They wink 
at the “featherbedding,” slovenly work, 
and unjust demands that mar some 
locals, for example. 

Such writers tread dangerously. 
First, by stretching Scriptural or papal 
texts to bolster their own opinions, they 
weaken the conscientious writer’s use of 
the same texts for the confirmation of 
true dogma. Secondly, opinionated 
scribes undermine one of the Church’s 
most wonderful prerogatives: the pre- 
cise application of age-old moral princi- 
ples to ever-changing conditions of life. 
Morals do not change; circumstances 
do. 


On moot Catholic 


questions, the 
writer must ever strive to be fair, re- 
gardless of the strength of his own 


opinions. He should present the moral 
bases pertinent to the problem at hand; 
analyze all the angles to the best of his 
capability; discuss the difficulties inher- 
ent in the situation; and let the reader 
decide. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Ad rem is the red-hot race integration 
issue. The principles are evident: all 
men are equal in the sight of God; all 
enjoy the same basic human rights and, 
eventually, must enjoy those rights, if 
justice is to be served. 

But what about the application of 
these principles to regions where segre- 
gation has formed the atmosphere for 
generations? Cannot a sudden, drastic 
action to correct an ancient evil beget 


more and greater evils than the one 
being eradicated? The moral facets of 
this problem are more complex than the 
mere statement of a commandment. 
More than once in her long life has the 
Church temporarily tolerated a bad 
moral situation as the lesser of two 
evils, provided some progress was being 
made toward correction. 

This is not a polemic for segregation; 
only a statement of caution. The moral 
law demands integration; it does not 
outline the steps to be followed in the 
achievement of that end. Prudence de- 
mands a thoughtful presentation of the 
situation—the whole situation, not 
merely the fundamentals. 

The same prudence must prevail in 
dealing with matters closer to Catholic 
worship. It was a lack of prudence in 
some writings that compelled the Su- 
preme Pontiff to remind liturgists that 
only the priest, properly, actually offers 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, no mat- 
ter how intimate the role of the laity in 
attendance. 


WHO WRITE OF CHARITY 
SHOULD PRACTICE IT 


There is more to a job than the work; 
more to an office than the 
worker. And if a spirit of amiable co- 
operation is expected of every Christian 
organization, it is doubly a necessity in 
the household of the Catholie press. 
Those who hold aloft the beauty of 
Christianity for the world to see are 
hypocrites if they do not put into daily 
use the greatest Christian virtue. The 
mystery of the Mystical Body welds 
minds as well as souls together where 
minds exhaust themselves in the spread 
of God’s glory. 

It has been an inspiration to this 
writer to see the charity in action 
among his fellow workers on the Regis- 
ter staff; and the same situation prob- 
ably obtains on the other Catholic edi- 


there is 
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torial staffs spread across the nation. 
There is not evident the “knifing,” for 
personal advantage, that one finds in so 
many secular endeavors. Too, a spirit 
of mutual help melts the enormous pub- 
lishing schedules into possibility. 

The duty of practical charity is a 
perennial one for both employer and 
employee. The employer should create, 
and heighten, an aura of Catholicity 
above the typewriters. It is not pietis- 
tic to inject an atmosphere of “spiritual 
belonging” into what otherwise might 
be a distasteful task. 

Editorial workers should display a 
loyalty in keeping with the dedication 
of their career. The conscientious 
Catholic writer is not merely a time 
server; he serves toward eternity. 
Moved by the realization that his work 
is intimately bound up with the 
Church’s divine mission—so much so 
that many priests are perpetually as- 
signed to it—the faithful Catholic edi- 
tor accepts the challenge and proves 


himself equal to its fulfillment. 

Charity should not confine itself to 
the walls of the plant where the writer 
is employed. It must extend itself mag- 
nanimously to all Catholic publishing 


houses. Petty sniping at the faults or 
attitudes of others “in the same game”’ 
is akin to the “abomination of desola- 
tion spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, 
standing in the holy place.” The hearth 
of Catholic journalism is a holy place, 


not to be defiled by egocentric profes- 
sional jealousy. 

There is a noblesse attached to the 
Catholic Fourth Estate—a _ noblesse 
that springs from a common dedication 
to an uncommon goal: God’s work. 
And noblesse oblige. 

The Son of God summed it up: “You 
are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
lose its strength, what shall it be salted 
with? It is no longer of any use but to 
be thrown out and trodden underfoot 
by men. You are the light of the world. 
A city set on a mountain cannot be 
hidden. . .” 

Because of the dignity of the Catholic 
editor’s station, and the selfless dedica- 
tion that is often found in life, this 
writer believes that more lay editors 
should be made the recipients of papal 
decorations. Certainly a life lived for 
God’s truth is of more value than money 
given to the works of religion from one’s 
superfluity. Moreover, such bestowals 
of honor would do as much to add to 
the prestige of the Catholic press as they 
would to encourage the faithful editor. 

But whether their strivings gain 
ecclesiastical recognition or not, Cath- 
olic editors should find solace in the fact 
that their typewriters are sharp weap- 
ons in the cause of Christ. Imbued 
with this realization, they will rise 
above the difficulties that harass from 
within and from without, and persevere 
in the great good task. 





Freemasonry— 


Myth and Menace 


a is in Many Ways a 


most elusive phenomenon about which 
there has necessarily been much guess- 
work, some of it extravagant in the ex- 
treme. Doubtless, on the “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico” principle, one 
could hardly expect otherwise in the 
case of a secret society whose mysteri- 
ous proceedings are safeguarded in 
every possible way against the intru- 
sion of all save the duly-initiated. 


DANGER OF MYTH-MAKING 


What goes on in Masonic Lodges? 
And, above all, what is being hatched 
within its hidden and higher Councils? 
The scope for imaginative speculation 
is obvious; and unconscious prejudices 
know no limit once suspicion gets to 
work on a mass of unverifiable rumors. 
The result is the creation of myths to 
which reality is easily attributed, and 
which are often taken very seriously 
indeed. 

Human nature is much the same in 
all of us. If there are Protestants who 
regard the Pope as “Antichrist,” and the 
Catholic Church as the “Woman of 
Babylon,” so there are Catholics who 
regard Masonry as a diabolical institu- 
tion devoted to the cult of Lucifer with 
the most blasphemous of esoteric rites. 

Against tendencies to bias, which 
part company with intelligence and im- 
partiality, we Catholics ourselves have 
to be on our guard in our explanation of 


By LESLIE RUMBLE M.S.C., S.T.D. 


the reasons for the Catholic condemna- 
tion of Freemasonry. To overstate our 
‘ase can defeat our own purposes, easily 
giving rise to the impression that we 
really have no case at all. We must 
not try to prove too much. There is, of 
course, no need whatever to attempt 
to do so. 





It is as embarrassing to take issue with 
Freemasonry for what it is not as it ts 
wise to oppose it for what it is, and both 
the myth and the menace of Free- 
masonry are explained by the Australian 
apologist in this article. Our author is 
the Rumble part of the Rumble-Carty 
combine responsible for the Radio Replies 
Press booklets. 





ANGLO-IRISH DIFFERENCES 


Not only does the secrecy of Free- 
masonry create its own difficulties, but 
additional complications arise in one’s 
efforts to get at the heart of the prob- 
lem from the fact that the activities of 
Freemasons have been greatly condi- 
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tioned by the countries in which they 
live. As a result, a denunciation of the 
functioning of Masonry in one locality 
brings the charge of mendacity from 
Freemasons elsewhere who indignantly 
deny that they have ever entertained 
such an outlook, declare that such a 
description of themselves is_ sheer 
caricature, and are only confirmed in 
their attachment to the Lodge rather 
than detached from it by such condem- 
nations. 

For this reason, not much impression 
is made on members of English-speak- 
ing Lodges, which insist on belief in 
God and loyalty to the State, by dwell- 
ing on the type of Freemasonry found 
on the Continent of Europe and in 
Latin American countries with its 
atheistic, anticlerical nature and _ its 
political machinations. But what is 
frequently overlooked are the differ- 
ences even in the English-speaking 
world which make the line of approach 
in one country unsuitable, to say the 
least, for use in another. 

A rather remarkable example of this 
is to be found in two booklets against 
Freemasonry, both written by Jesuits. 
The one was the work of Father Cahill, 
S.J., in Ireland; the other of Father 
Thurston, 8.J., in England. 

In Ireland, Father Cahill’s experi- 
ence of Freemasonry and its activities 
could not but lead him to regard the 
Lodge as both a political and religious 
enemy. For independently of their 
Freemasonry, Irish Masons were, al- 
most to a man, staunch supporters of 
the British Ascendency and of the 
Protestant cause. Since they carried 
their militant sympathies and antip- 
athies with them into the Lodge, the 
Craft inevitably became identified with 
the interests of England and Protestant- 
ism as opposed to Ireland’s aspirations 
for independence and her cherished 
Catholicism. 
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On Father Thurston, however, who 
lived in England, the impact of Free- 
masonry was necessarily different. He 
was equally insistent with Father Ca- 
hill that the Catholic condemnation of 
Masonry was more than justified; but 
he would not admit that England’s 
Lodges exhibited political and mili- 
tantly anti-Catholic features similar to 
those of the Lodges in Ireland. 

As a result, Father Thurston’s book- 
let seemed to many Irish Catholics to 
be weak and even compromising as 
compared with that of Father Cahill, 
while the latter’s more violent indict- 
ment of the Craft provoked widespread 
indignation in England by what Masons 
there regarded as its intolerant exag- 
gerations. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES 


Still more striking, and even amusing, 
is the difference between the English 
and American Masonic outlook on a 
very fundamental issue. In England 
the Lodge is a force welding together 
both Church and State; and it is not 
without significance that the present 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, is a Mason, as was 
also the late King George VI. Thus 
“Altar and Throne met in the Lodge!” 
Indeed, heatedly replying to attacks on 
Freemasonry, an Anglican clergyman 
writing under the pseudonym of “Vin- 
dex” declared that “Freemasonry today 
provides a moral backbone to both 
Church and State.” And he insisted 
that to weaken the prestige of the 
Lodge is to do an injury both to the 
realm and to the established Church.! 
Is it any wonder that poor Marius 
Lepage, editor of the French Masonic 
review, Le Symbolisme, wrote after re- 
turning to France from a visit to 
England: 


* Light Invisible, by “Vindex,” p. 24 (Re- 
gency Press, London, 1952). 
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It is quite useless for a Frenchman 
to try to study English Masonry until 
he realizes that the Crown, the Angli- 
ean Church, and the United Grand 

Lodge of England are one God in 

three Persons !* 

In vived contrast, American Free- 
masonry stands foursquare for absolute 
separation of Church and State. Thus, 
when in April, 1884, Pope Leo XIII 
issued his encyclical, Humani generis, 
condemning Freemasonry, Albert Pike 
protested violently against it, not only 
as calumniating the Lodge (so he de- 
clared), but as an attack on “separation 
of Church and State . . . the great doc- 
trine upon which, as a rock not to be 
shaken, the foundations of our Republic 


rest.” 


“SINISTER INTERNATIONAL 
CONCLAVE” 


These radical differences raise the 
question as to whether Freemasonry 
can truly be regarded as the “Interna- 
tional Organization” it has so often 
been declared to be by its critics. There 
can be no question that theoretically it 
claims to be a universal fraternity; but 
has the ideal reached anything like 
realization in practice? 

The idea of a sinister world-wide or- 
vanization under the control of a secret 
conclave of unscrupulous men filled 
with a lust for power exercises a strange 
fascination over the minds of many 
Books and pamphlets on this 
theme are legion. 

There are Protestants who still speak 
with bated breath of the hidden hand 
of the Jesuits whose aim is to secure 
Rome’s domination over the whole 
human race by fair means or foul. 
Antisemitie literature implores _ its 
readers to study carefully the “Proto- 


people. 


*Le Symbolisme, Oct.-Nov., 1953. 

* Allocution of the Grand Commander to 
the Supreme Council of the 33rd Degree for 
the Southern Jurisdiction of U.S.A., Oct., 1884. 


cols of Zion,” and wake up to the 
menace of a Zionist “Junta” which has 
as its program the destruction of Chris- 
tendom and the triumph of the Jews. 
For others, there is an international 
ring of bankers, the few privileged 
members of which, by their control of 
money power, control also the destinies 
of mankind. At the other extreme is 
the persuasion that an occult group 
directs the Communist world-conspir- 
acy, Communists whose names we 
know, however prominent, being only 
puppets under the direction of the mem- 
bers of this hidden power. 

That Freemasonry should escape 
such speculations, with exaggerations 
conceived in fear and born of the 
imagination, would be too much to 
expect. 


THE “LORD PALMERSTON” MYTH 


Quite recently (1952) there has been 
republished a series of lectures given by 
Monsignor George E. Dillon, D.D., at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1884. 

In the course of these lectures Mon- 
signor Dillon referred to Lord Palmer- 
ston, Foreign Minister and later Prime 
Minister of England between 1830 and 
1865, who was a Freemason, Mon- 
signor Dillon declared him to have been 
“the Ruler of all the secret societies of 
the world,” who accepted “the supreme 
direction of the whole dark and com- 
plex machinery of organized Atheism,” 
and who “sacrificed the welfare of the 
great country he was supposed to serve 
so ably and so well to the designs of the 
terrible secret conclave whose acts and 
tendencies were so well known to him,” 
thus promoting “the worst designs of 
Atheism against Christianity and mon- 
archy, not even excepting the Monarch 
of England.’ 

*Grand Orient Freemasonry Unmasked, by 
Msgr. George E. Dillon, D. D., pp. 72, 73. 


(Britons Publishing Society. London. 3rd 
Impression. 1952). 
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Now it is true that Palmerston’s for- 
eign policy was dictated more by the 
interests of his beloved “Liberalism” 
than by those of England’s national 
prestige; but that he was “Ruler of all 
the secret societies of the world” and 
supreme director of an “organized 
Atheism” possessing a “terrible secret 
conclave” with a “dark and complex 
machinery” must be written off as 
wholly imaginary. Nothing like reli- 
able documentary evidence can be pro- 
duced for such extravagant assertions. 
Seventy years ago, however, such sensa- 
tional and uncritical polemics enjoyed 
widespread popularity. 


AN AMERICAN OPINION 


Rather surprisingly, in more recent 
times Mr. Arthur Preuss seemed to 
manifest similar tendencies to attribute 
far more organized solidarity to Free- 
masonry than actual reality warrants. 

“Though there is neither unity of rite, 
not unity of head or government,” he 
writes, “Masonry is one body, one insti- 
tution, one federation throughout the 
world. This is evidenced by the clearest 
assertions of Masonic standard works.’ 

But we cannot argue from the theo- 
retical and ideal world of Masonic 
dreams to that of practical reality. 
Without “unity of rite, head or govern- 
ment” Masonry cannot be “one body, 
one institution, one federation” through- 
out the world. From an organizational 
point of view, Masonry, with its re- 
gional autonomy of Lodges, has no 
more solidarity than the “World Coun- 
cil of Churches.” That association is 
but an aggregate of conflicting bodies 
or religious institutions only nominally 
“federated” at best. 

That Freemasonry constitutes “one 
body, one institution, one federation”’ is 
a myth. As Father Thurston has 


“c“ 


5A Study in American Freemasonry, by 


Arthur Preuss, p. 385. (Herder, 1924). 
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pointed out, it is the absence of inter- 
national unifying authority which made 
it possible for some individual Lodges 
of English-speaking Masonry to enter 
into communication with the Grand 
Orient despite the prohibitions of 1878. 
Again, in 1921, when the Grand Orient 
tried to form an Association Macon- 
nique Internationale, the Grand Lodges 
of both England and Germany refused 
to have anything to do with it. 


MASONRY AND COMMUNISM 


Still more recently efforts have been 
made to invest Freemasonry with an 
international character by linking it 
with Communism, the suggestion being 
that they have a common origin and a 
common purpose, and that they work 
hand in hand with a common technique. 
In support of this, numerous Masonic 
and Communist sources are quoted. 

There is always a danger, however, 
of beginning with a preconceived thesis, 
and then producing a selective list of 
apparently apt quotations while ignor- 
ing a mass of information which creates 
a very different impression. It is true 
in general that both Masonry and Com- 
munism are opposed to supernaturally- 
revealed religion and aim at establish- 
ing an entirely secularized world. Also 
it is not to be denied that certain groups 
of Freemasons and Communists have 
been able to sink their differences and 
co-operate on a “popular-front” basis 
against what they have regarded as the 
common enemy for the time being. 

As organized movements, however, 
Freemasonry and Communism have not 
a common origin. To make such an 
assertion is simply to ignore history. 
Nor have they a common technique 
and purpose. Masonry, as such, has 
never adopted the dialectical material- 
ism and the economic interpretation of 
history put forward in the name of 
Communism, nor its policy of provok- 
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ing class warfare for the purpose of 
destroying Capitalism and creating the 
Utopia of a classless society. Also its 
understanding of the “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity,” which were the- catch- 
cries of the French Revolution, differs 
toto celo from the meaning Commu- 
nists would attach to those slogans. 
Masonry envisages a secular humanism 
rather than an inhuman Communism. 
A Capitalist society is not essentially 
opposed to Masonic ideals. Nor are 
class distinctions. In fact, while origi- 
nally Masonry consisted of three De- 
grees and no more, namely, those of 
lintered Apprentice, Fellow Craftsman, 
and Master Mason, the “Higher De- 
grees” were later instituted, and no- 
where more prolifically than in France, 
to counteract the democratic tendencies 
of the Lower Degrees in which all were 
supposed to be “on the level.” 

Communists, on their part, have not 
shown themselves particularly enam- 
ored of Freemasonry. In 1919 Bela 
Kun, the Hungarian Communist, sup- 
pressed the Order in Hungary and con- 
fiseated its property. In 1922 the Soviet 
Union outlawed it altogether from the 
tepublics. Secret consultations were 
to be the prerogative of the Communist 
Party leaders; and a body of secret 
police answerable to them was a much 
better proposition than the doubtful 
co-operation of a secret society not 
under their control. 

For all the above reasons, then, we 
must dismiss as a myth the idea that 
Freemasonry constitutes anything like 
an international organization under 
unified control; and it is an idea which 
it is quite unnecessary to try to main- 
tain in order to show that Freemasonry 
is a menace to Christianity and to 
society. 


GRAND ORIENT SCHISMATICS 


Another myth is that there is not a 


vital difference between Grand Orient 
and English-type Masonry. 

Grand Orient Masonry, although 
originally deistic in its outlook and 
more or less favorable to ‘natural re- 
ligion,” has long since abandoned that 
position. It has become a philosophical 
institution proclaiming its purpose to 
be the establishing of universal peace 
on a basis of philanthropy. So, in 1900, 
the International Congress of Grand 
Orient Freemasonry in Paris declared 
its aim to be the creation of a world- 
wide secularized republic, with all 
priestly influence overthrown, and the 
“Rights of Man” substituted for the 
“Rights of God.” All beliefs in the 
supernatural must be abolished, and 
even the idea of duties of “natural re- 
ligion’’ must be outgrown. 

In a recent atricle, “L’Ombre Qui 
Luit,” reviewing Walton Hannah’s book 
on Freemasonry, Darkness Visible, 
Marius Lepage declared that French 
Masons no longer believe in “The Great 
Architect of the Universe” as a creative 
principle. They have, therefore, abol- 
ished the term, preferring to speak only 
of ‘Natural Law,” or even of Einstein’s 
great Equation, a mathematical for- 
mula, as the ultimate explanation of the 
world. 

Needless to say, the Bible also has 
been rejected, and is no longer accepted 
as the “Great Light” or one of the 
“Landmarks” of the Lodge. “We have 
cast aside,” he declares, “the narrow 
straitjacket of dogma.” The “Oaths” 
taken in English Masonry on the Vol- 
ume of Sacred Law, and which give rise 
to the charge of blasphemy—a term 
meaningless to the French Mason— 
have been discarded because “their 
verbal exaggerations do not correspond 
with reality.” The French “Obliga- 
tion” is a mutual compact among 
Masons who pledge themselves on the 
“Constitutions of the Grand Orient.” 
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Unlawful as others may think Grand 
Orient “Oaths” to be according to 
principles of natural morality, repudia- 
tion of the “Great Architect” makes the 
charge of blasphemy inapplicable to 
them. “He” is in no way invoked! 

In fact, “the problem of a Freemason 
who is also a member of a Christian 
Church, be it Catholic, Orthodox, or 
Protestant, does not really arise in 
France.” Lepage insists that one can- 
not be a Mason and belong to a 
Christian church. The Craft is “totally 
opposed to the Christian religion 
because Christianity is a religion of 
salvation, and it is exclusive.’ 

The reaction of English-speaking 
Masonry to all this is reflected in the 
fact that “there are Regular Lodges in 
most, if not all, of the countries where 
the irregular Grand Orients hold sway,” 
and in the boast of the Anglican 
Masonic chaplain, “Vindex,” that “the 
future is obviously with us, not with 
them.’* The opposition and rivalry 
are obvious, but not the prospect so 
hopefully predicted by “Vindex”! 


MASONIC SECRECY 


Many Catholic writers seem to have 
believed that to admit any vital differ- 
between Orient and _ English 
Grand Lodges would be to rob the papal 
encyclicals of their application to the 
latter. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

Freemasonry, although it has never 
attained to international unity of con- 
trol and direction, did attain rapidly to 
an international diffusion with its 
regionally-autonomous Lodges. It had 
been founded in London in 1717. In 
1723 the first Masonie Lodge was estab- 
lished in France; and Lodges were soon 
to be found in Italy, Spain, Germany 


ences 


*Le Symbolisme, June-July, 1953. 
* Light Invisible, by “Vindex,” p. 136. 
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and other European countries. In 1733 
a Masonic Lodge was inaugurated at 
Boston, U.S.A., and a succession of 
provincial Grand Lodges quickly fol- 
lowed throughout the States. 

In all countries these Lodges were 
committed to a merely deistic natural- 
ism, however that might be interpreted, 
to an ideological war against supernat- 
ural religion, and to political opposition 
(not necessarily, though possibly revo- 
lutionary) against civil powers standing 
in the way of their “Liberalism” and 
program of secularization. Moreover, 
the very secrecy of their deliberations 
and activities rendered them a still 
greater menace to the community in 
every phase of social life, wherever they 
were established. 

As soon as Pope Clement XII (1730- 
1740) became aware of the existence and 
nature of the new movement, he saw 
clearly its threat to the Christian re- 
ligion and to the social order. In 1738, 
therefore, he issued the first of many 
papal encyclicals condemning Free- 
masonry, declaring that its purely 
naturalistic principles of Deism were 
radically opposed to Christianity, and 
that its character as an oath-bound 
secret organization was immoral of its 
very nature, inimical to the welfare of 
both Church and State. Quoting Our 
Lord’s words, “Everyone that doth 
evil hateth the light, and cometh not to 
the light that his works may not be 
reproved (Jn. 3, 20),” he declared that 
if Freemasons had no evil designs “they 
would not hate the light of day so 
much.” 

Subsequent events have proved to the 
full the wisdom of Pope Clement XII 
and of all later popes who have reiter- 
ated his condemnation of the Craft. 
No form of Freemasonry, whether 
“Grand Orient” or “Regular’’—as the 
English-speaking Lodges describe 
themselves—can claim that it does not 
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constitute a secret organized Frater- 
nity, answerable to no higher authority, 
ecclesiastical or civil, for its activities. 

Lesser societies should be subject at 
least to the supervision of the greater 
societies of the same order in which they 
The dilemma at once presents 
itself: either Freemasonry is a re- 
ligious society, or not. As far as Cath- 
olies are concerned, if it is a religious 
society owing no allegiance whatever 
to the Catholic Church, then Catholics 
can obviously have nothing to do with 
it. If, on the other hand, Freemasonry 
is not a religious society, but merely an 
association of citizens in the natural 
order, its members in that order are 
subjects of the State, whose directions 
in the civic sphere cannot be subordi- 
nate to those issued by the rulers of 
secret, independent and lesser groups 
within the social fabric. 


exist. 


SOURCE OF ABUSES 


Inevitably, in regard to the Masonic 
Lodges, the question must arise as to 
whether a member is a citizen first, or 
a Mason first. And history answers 
that time and again Masonic interests 
have been accorded supremacy. 

There is no need here to go over the 
ground once more in reference to the 
subversive political activities of Grand 
Orient Masonry, whether throughout 
the Continent of Europe or in Latin 
American States. It is customary for 
English-speaking Masons to admit, but 
to dissociate themselves from such ob- 
jectionable features of the “Irregular 
But it cannot be denied that, 
even in English-speaking areas through- 
out the world, Freemasonry has exerted 
all possible political influence, acting as 
a pressure group in favor of such anti- 


Lodges.” 


Christian legislation as that devoted to 
the secularization of education, to mak- 
ing marriage a matter of civil law only, 
to the extension of the divorce laws, 


and to the legalizing of many practices 
in the community which Christian tra- 
dition brands as immoral. 

In the world of ordinary social and 
business life, also, the obligations taken 
upon themselves by Masons in our own 
midst, and secret decisions determined 
upon in the Lodge, have resulted in 
innumerable unjust preferences and 
discriminations. Even in courts of law 
it is not unknown for judges to complain 
that the course of justice has been im- 
peded through a mistaken sense of 
Masonic loyalty to certain parties in 
the proceedings, the police themselves 
at times withholding important evi- 
dence. Too, that influential positions, 
not only in professional circles and com- 
mercial life, but even in Government 
departments, have been allotted on a 
basis of Masonic affiliations rather than 
of merit is too well known to need more 
than a passing mention. 

Freemasons may declare these things 
But the fact remains that 
the Craft, as a secret and independent 
organization, lends itself to such abuses. 
There can be no_ guarantee that 
Masonic leaders will always be men of 
honor and integrity; and in unscrupu- 
lous hands Masonic influence can be a 
formidable 


to be abuses. 


weapon and a_ positive 
danger in regard to all with whom 
Masons, whether individually or col- 
lectively, happen to be at cross-pur- 
poses. 

Not without reason, therefore, in his 
May Day Address, 1955, Pope Pius XII 
said: “Laws and institutions are of 
little worth if the ordinary man sees in 
his daily life that everything depends 
on influential connections which he, 
unlike others, does not possess; or if 
he suspects that behind the facade of 
what is called the State there lies con- 


cealed the manipulations of powerful 


organized groups.” 
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RELIGION IN REGULAR LODGES 

Even granted the force of the above 
considerations, we are told that at least 
as regards religion strictures on the 
Grand Orient Lodges are not applicable 
to English and American Freemasonry. 
Did not English-speaking Masons con- 
demn the Grand Orients because of their 
rejection of God, a condemnation which 
has never been rescinded since it was 
first promulgated in 1878? 

If we turn to the actual claims of the 
English and American Lodges, we find 
them declaring that they are in no way 
opposed to religion, but that they stand 
rather for an unsectarian tolerance of 
all religions. To be a Mason, it is 
enough that one believe in God; and so 
essential is this tenet that no atheist 
can be received as a candidate. More- 
over, the Bible is reverenced, and upon 
it oaths of allegiance must be sworn. 
Nor has the State anything to fear from 
Masonie activities since politics are for- 
bidden within the Lodge. 

So it is said; and the plea that our 
own Lodges are not only harmless, but 
even beneficial to society, has carried 
great weight with multitudes of people. 
Indeed the impression of the upright- 
ness and respectability of English-type 
Lodges has been intensified by the 
patronage of national leaders like King 
George VI and the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, by the fact that so many 
prominent citizens have sought mem- 
bership, and by the sight of so many 
Protestant clergymen and Jewish rabbis 
who have functioned as Masonic chap- 
lains. Then, too, there are the many 
charitable works promoted by the Fra- 
ternity. In the light of all this, is it 
any wonder that people ask why Rome 
has not relaxed her universal condem- 
nation of Masonry instead of continu- 
ing to include English and American 
Lodges with the declared enemies of 
religion and of the social order? 
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With the menace to society consti- 
tuted by Freemasonry as an oath-bound 
secret organization we have already 
dealt. Here it is enough to remark that 
things are not improved, but rather 
worsened by the fact that the oath in 
question, legitimately imposed neither 
by ecclesiastical superiors nor by civil 
magistrates, must be taken on the Bible. 
This Masonic oath, binding men to 
they know not what, and in such blood- 
thirsty and extravagant terms, cannot 
be excused from blasphemy when God 
Himself is invoked as witness to it. To 
enter upon such an engagement of ab- 
solute secrecy and obedience to the 
directions of Masonic authorities is 
already unethical according to the pre- 
cepts of the natural moral law. To 
clothe it with the garments of religion 
is to make the whole procedure a sac- 
rilegious abuse. 

And why, if the so-called “Regular 
Lodges” have as their object only social 
amenities, mutual brotherly assistance, 
and charitable benevolence to humanity 
in general, must there be such oaths of 
secrecy under the terrible penalties of 
mutilation, death, and burial as an 
outcast? 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN INDIFFERENTISM 


But let us go a little more deeply into 
this matter of religion. Our Masonic 
fellow-citizens tell us that their Lodges 
are not only not anti-religious; they are 
not even unreligious. They inculcate 
religion, having their own temples and 
rituals, hymns and prayers. 

If we ask what that religion is, we 
are told that it is “the religion in which 
all men agree, leaving their particular 
opinions to themselves.” For that rea- 
son the name of Christ is excluded, so 
that non-Christian members need have 
no fear that their Masonic religion will 
commit them to any recognition of Him. 

We are confronted, then, with a non- 
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Christian religion, in which it is a 
matter of complete indifference as to 
whether the claims of Christ are ac- 
knowledged or not. And this very in- 
differentism is regarded as one -of the 
outstanding merits of Freemasonry! 
Masonic journals still narrate with 
pride how Rudyard Kipling was initi- 
ated as a Freemason at Lahore, India, 
in 1886. “The Master was a Hindu; 
his ‘passing’ was by a Moslem; his 
‘raising’ by an Englishman; the Tyler 
was a Jew.” And how often his jingle, 
“The Mother Lodge,” is recalled, in 
which Kipling describes a Cockney 
soldier’s impressions after Lodge meet- 


ings: 


An’ man an’ man got talkin’ 
Religion an’ the rest; 

An’ everyman comparin’ 

Of the God ’e knew the best. 


We'd say ‘twas ’ighly curious 
An’ we’d all ride ‘ome to bed 
With Mohammed, God, an’ Shiva 
Changin’ pickets in our ’ead.® 


Such bewildered bed-time thoughts 
could only pave the way for the “one- 
religion-as-good-as-another” idea, with 
a consequent rejection of the absolute 
and transcendent truth of Christianity. 
And is it not significant that ‘“Vindex,” 
the Masonic Anglican chaplain, should 
preface his book in defence of the Craft, 
Light Invisible, with the lines of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox? 


All roads that lead to God are good; 
What matters it, your faith or mine? 
Both center at the goal divine 
Of love’s eternal brotherhood. 


A thousand creeds have come and 
gone; 

But what is that to you or me? 

-Creeds are but branches of a tree; 

The root of love lives on and on.”’ 


*From “The New South Wales Freemason,” 
May Ist., 1951. 


So evident is the unchristian charac- 
ter of Freemasonry, whether of the 
non-religious Grand Orient Lodges or of 
the semi-religious English-type Lodges, 
that all church bodies claiming to be 
Christian which have seriously ex- 
amined it have condemned it. 

The many condemnations issued by 
the Catholic Church are known to all. 
Less known are the condemnations by 
the Salvation Army (1925), the Wes- 
leyan Conference in England (1927), 
the Methodist Convention at Utica, 
N.Y. (1843), the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land (1927), the Orthodox Greek 
Churches at Mt. Athos (1933), the 
American Presbyterians at Rochester, 
N.Y. (1942), and the American Luth- 
erans of Missouri (1950). 


TOTAL BAN JUSTIFIED 


From all that has been said, it should 
be evident that nothing warrants any 
withdrawal of the Catholic ban on any 
type of Freemasonry. Thoughtful 
Masonic writers recognize this. Thus 
A. E. Waite admits that “Rome acted 
logically when it condemned Masonry 

. . 1t could not do otherwise from its 
own standpoint, and it can never re- 
scind the judgment until it renounces 
its own affirmed titles.’”® 

It has been suggested from time to 
time by Catholics that the Church 
might well lift her ban from the English 
and American Lodges, permitting Cath- 
olics to become members of them. Some 
thirty years ago Richard Ellison, an 
English ex-Mason and a convert to the 
Catholic Church, spoke of a movement 
arising in his day for a repeal of the 
prohibition in regard to English 
Masonry; but he gave it as his opinion 
that such a repeal would certainly not 
be welcomed “by converts who have 


* Emblematic Freemasonry, p. 222. 
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renounced their old Masonic affilia- 
tions.’’!° 

More recently, only some three years 
ago, writing in the L’Osservatore 
Romano, Father Cordovani, O.P., 
Master of the Sacred Palace and Con- 
sultor of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, said that Catholics should 
guard against attempts to depict 
Masonry as no longer hostile to the 
Church, and against the naive belief 
that it will ever be possible for men to 
be Catholics and Masons at one and the 
same time. 

The logical Frenchman, Marius Le- 
page, speaking from the Masonic point 
of view, declared in the French Masonic 
journal, Le Symbolisme, that it is not 
possible to reconcile membership in the 
Lodge with membership in a Christian 
Church. The logical Englishman, Wal- 
ton Hannah, speaking as an Anglican 
clergyman, declared in his book, Dark- 
ness Visible, that it is not possible to 
reconcile membership of a Christian 


” Adventures in Catholicism, p. 62 (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. London, 1926). 








*““Odyssey of a Shepherd in the Mist’’ 


Father Witcutt was a Catholic priest, convert from the Anglican min- 
istry, and in his book, Return to Reality, he explains his spiritual odyssey 
from Canterbury to Rome and from Rome back to Canterbury. 

In the March issue of THe HomiLetTic AND PASTORAL REvIEW the 
apologia of this “shepherd in the mist” is analyzed and criticized by a 
fellow Anglican clergyman, the Reverend Hugh Scott-Charles, and the 
article deals with the tragedy underlying this “return to reality.” 


Church with membership of _ the 
Masonic Lodge.'! The Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, by some inscrutable mental 
process, persuades himself—and, by his 
example, thousands of other Protes- 
tants—that one can be a member of 
both. 

But no instructed Catholic can be in 
any doubt about this matter. He has 
the guidance of his Church clearly de- 
fining the unchristian and even anti- 
christian nature of Freemasonry, un- 
mistakably branding it as a secret 
society of a type utterly at variance 
with the requirements of both the nat- 
ural moral law and of God’s positive 
commandments, and forbidding mem- 
bership of it to Catholics under pain of 
excommunication. No reasonably well- 
informed Catholic could possibly be in 
good faith were he to seek membership 
in the Masonic Lodge. 


“The Rev. Walton Hannah, who published 
Darkness Visible in 1952, was received into the 
Catholic Church in 1955, and is now (at the 
time of writing) studying for the priesthood 
at the Beda College, Rome. 














Co-operation of Church 
and State 


II. In the Supreme Court 


— cases like the recent 
discouragement of state movie censor- 
ship or the reputation for moral rela- 
tivism in men like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Fred Vinson tend to ob- 
scure the authentic tradition of the na- 
tion’s highest judiciary body. With rare 
exception the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently recognized that most Ameri- 
cans are citizens of two _ societies, 
Church and State, and that conse- 
quently they have rights and privileges 
which no political power may take from 
them. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
review the classic decisions in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has proved its character of guardian of 
the people’s rights to worship and be- 
lieve in God according to their con- 
science. Although Catholics figure in 
only one of these decisions, they are all 
very pertinent to the current problem 
which faces the Church in America of 
protecting her divinely committed in- 
terests for the salvation of souls. 


INVIOLABILITY OF CHURCH- 
AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


One of the earliest decisions of the 
Supreme Court on the relation of 
Church and State involved the juridical 
status of Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire. In 1769 Dartmouth was 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


chartered by the English Crown as a 
Congregational institution of higher 
learning. Ten years later a change in 
the board of trustees created a rift be- 
tween the first founders and the new 
incumbents who changed the name to 





Throughout this three-part series 
Father Hardon shows that co-operation 
of Church and State is an established fact 
in this country, and established chiefly 
by non-Catholic activity. We have seen 
Father Hardon’s recent The Protestant 
Churches of America and we recommend 
it most highly. 





Dartmouth University and framed an- 
other constitution. This provided for 
a council of overseers appointed by the 
governor of the state, an annual inspec- 
tion under state supervision and, in 
general, a reorganization of the school 
from a private church-affiliated college 
to a state university. 
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Action was brought against the in- 
novators on the grounds that they had 
violated the charter by which the school 
was founded. In 1817 the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire declared 
against the objectors that since the in- 
stitution had become public in charac- 
ter it was subject to state control. A 
year later the case was brought to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, where Daniel 
Webster pleaded in favor of Dartmouth 
College and won a decision which re- 
stored its original status. 

In delivering the majority opinion, 
Chief Justice Marshall stated that 
“Dartmouth College is an eleemosynary 
institution, incorporated for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the application 
of the bounty of the donors to the 
specified objects of that bounty.” It is 
“not a civil institution, participating in 
the administration of government, but 
a charity school, or a seminary of edu- 
cation.” Moreover, “almost all elee- 
mosynary corporations, those which 
are created for the promotion of re- 
ligion, of charity, or of education, are 
of the same character. The law of this 
case is the law of all.” Consequently, 
“this is a contract, the obligation of 
which cannot be impaired without vio- 
lating the Constitution of the United 
States.” Historians of constitutional 
law believe that this decision “stands 
out as one of the great contributions 
made by government in this country 
to the Churches, for it protects their 
property from spoliation by the State,’”? 
a phenomenon so familiar in countries 
like Italy, France and Spain. 


*“The Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. 
Woodward,” Leading Constitutional Decisions 
(R. E. Cushman, ed.), New York, 1947, pp. 
181, 183. 

? Anson P. Stokes, Church and State in the 
United States, New York, 1950, Vol. I, pp. 
637-638. 
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RESTRICTION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


The historic instance where religious 
liberty had to be curtailed for the 
national welfare concerned the Mormon 
practice of polygamy. Joseph Smith, 
who founded the Mormons in 1830, 
claimed he had learned by divine rev- 
elation that plural marriage was per- 
missible. Accepted as an article of 
faith by his followers, polygamy be- 
came the main source of trouble for 
“The Latter-Day Saints” during the 
first sixty years of their existence. As 
early as 1860 a bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives “to pun- 
ish and prevent the practice of polyg- 
amy in the Territories of the United 
States.” Passed by the Senate and 
House, the legislation remained inop- 
erative because Mormon jurors would 
not convict their co-religionists. More- 
over, the law was attacked as an un- 
warranted iaterference with religious 
freedom. Contested in the lower courts, 
it finally reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States which upheld (1878) 
the constitutionality of antipolygamy 
legislation. 

The basis of the Court’s decision was 
a concept of religious liberty which for- 
bids the practice of such acts as are 
commonly regarded as criminal or im- 
moral. ‘There has never been a time,” 
the Court declared, “in any State of 
the Union when polygamy has not been 
an offence against society, cognizable 
by the civil courts and punishable with 
more or less severity. In the face of 
all this evidence, it is impossible to 
believe that the constitutional guar- 
anty of religious freedom was intended 
to prohibit legislation in respect to this 
most important feature of social life.’’* 


°“Reynolds vs. United States,” ibid., Vol. 
II, p. 62. 
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The Court then distinguished be- 
tween internal convictions and external 
practices. Civil laws, it said, “are made 
for the government of actions, and while 
they cannot interfere with mere reli- 
gious belief and opinions, they may with 
practices.” Suppose, for example, “one 
believed that human sacrifices were a 
necessary part of religious worship, 
would it be seriously contended that the 
civil government under which he lived 
could not interfere to prevent a sacri- 
fice? Or, if a wife religiously believed 
it was her duty to burn herself upon the 
funeral pile of her dead husband, would 
it be beyond the power of the civil gov- 
ernment to prevent her carrying her 
belief into practice?”* The same is 
true in this case. “As a law of the or- 
ganization of society under the exclu- 
sive dominion of the United States, it 
is provided that plural marriages shall 
not be allowed. Can a man excuse his 
practices to the contrary because of his 
religious belief? To permit this would 
be to make the professed doctrines of 
religious belief superior to the law of 
the land, and in effect to permit every 
citizen to become a law unto himself. 
Government could exist only in name 
under such circumstances.’ 

Yielding to circumstances, the Mor- 
mons amended their church doctrine by 
substituting “spiritual” polygamy for 
physical plural marriages. 


FREEDOM TO PROPAGATE 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


The Christian character of the Amer- 
ican people was openly professed in 
a decision of the Supreme Court (1892) 
interpreting the federal law which pro- 
hibited “the importation and migration 
of foreigners and aliens under contract 
to perform labor in the United States.” 


* Ibid. 
° Ibid. 


It was decided that the law did not 
apply to a contract whereby an Episco- 
palian minister residing outside the 
United States agreed to become pastor 
of a church in this country. 

In giving its unanimous judgment, 
the Court proclaimed that “the people 
of this country profess the general doc- 
trines of Christianity as the rule of 
their faith and practice.” One evi- 
dence for this is the fact that the law 
punishes those who “revile, with mali- 
cious and blasphemous contempt, the 
religion professed by almost the whole 
community,” and does not take the 
same critical attitude toward “like at- 
tacks upon the religion of Mahomet or 
of the Grand Lama.” Behind the dis- 
crimination is “this plain reason, that 
the case assumes that we are a Chris- 
tian people, and the morality of the 
country is deeply engrafted upon Chris- 
tianity, and not upon the doctrines or 
worship of those impostors.” If we fur- 
ther examine the whole of American 
life “as expressed by its laws, its busi- 
ness, its customs and its society, we find 
everywhere a clear recognition of the 
same truth. Among other matters note 
the following: The form of oath uni- 
versally prevailing. . .the laws respect- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath. . 
the churches and church organizations 
which abound in every city, town and 
hamlet; the multitude of charitable or- 
ganizations existing everywhere under 
Christian auspices; the gigantic mis- 
sionary associations, with general sup- 
port, and aiming to establish Christian 
missions in every quarter of the globe. 
These, and many other matters which 
might be noticed, add a volume of un- 
official declarations to the mass of or- 
ganic utterances that this is a Christian 
nation.” Confronted with such evi- 
dence, “shall it be believed that a Con- 
gress of the United States intended to 
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make it a misdemeanor for a church 
of this country to contract for the serv- 
ices of a Christian minister residing in 
another nation?’ 

This national profession of faith was 
repeated with approval by the Supreme 
Court in 1930, when it stated, “We are 
a Christian people, according to one an- 
other the equal right of religious free- 
dom, and acknowledging with rever- 
ence the duty of obedience to the will 
of God.’” 


FREEDOM OF EDUCATION 
UNDER RELIGIOUS AUSPICES 


One decision of the Supreme Court 
which Pope Pius XI used in his encycli- 
cal on Christian Education involved the 
Oregon education law, adopted Novem- 
ber 7, 1922, and scheduled to take effect 
September 1, 1926. By a popular refer- 
endum vote of 115,000 to 103,000, Ore- 
gon passed a law requiring parents and 
guardians to send all children between 
the ages of 8 and 16 “to a public 
school.” Failure to comply was to be 
punished as a misdemeanor. The con- 
stitutionality of the measure was con- 
tested in the Supreme Court by the 
Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, conducting 
orphanages, parochial schools and jun- 
ior colleges. Governor of Oregon at 
the time was Walter Pierce; hence the 
case is known in legal history as Pierce 
vs. Society of Sisters. 

A unanimous decision was rendered 
on June 1, 1925, invalidating the com- 
pulsory education act as interfering 
with religious freedom. The judges 
took the position that if the statute 
were carried into effect, it would force 
the closing of private schools; they also 
upheld the contention of the Sisters 


*“Church of the Holy Trinity vs. United 
States,” Ibid., Vol. III, p. 572. 

*“Macintosh vs. United States,” United 
States Reports, Vol. CCLXXXIII, p. 625. 
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that, “the enactment conflicts with the 
right of parents to choose schools where 
their children will receive appropriate 
mental and religious training, the right 
of schools and teachers therein to en- 
gage in a useful business or profession, 
and is accordingly repugnant to the 
Constitution and void.’”® 

Chief Justice McReynolds read the 
judgment of the Court. He _ first 
pointed out that “No question is raised 
concerning the power of the State rea- 
sonably to regulate all schools, to in- 
spect, supervise and examine them, their 
teachers and pupils; to require that all 
children of proper age attend some 
school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposi- 
tion, that certain studies plainly essen- 
tial to good citizenship must be taught, 
and that nothing be taught which is 
manifestly inimical to the _ public 
welfare.’ 

But the Oregon school law went far 
beyond this. In the opinion of the 
Court, “we think it entirely plain that 
the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes 
with the liberty of parents and guar- 
dians to direct the upbringing and edu- 
cation of children under their control . . . 
Rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation 
which has no reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the 
State. The fundamental theory of 
liberty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, 


*“Pierce vs. Society of Sisters,” Cases on 
Constitutional Law (N. T. Dowling, ed.), 
Brooklyn, 1950, p. 1057. 

* Robert A. Maurer, Cases on Constitutional 
Law, Rochester, N. Y., 1941, p. 615. 
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coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional 
obligations.’’!° 

This has generally been considered 
one of the wisest decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in voiding a state law as 
unconstitutional. Pius XI praised it as 
a declaration, based on the natural law, 
that the State has no authority “to fix 
a uniform standard of education by 
forcing children to receive instruction 
exclusively in public schools.’ 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FROM 

CIVIL DUTIES AND PRACTICES 

In the past thirty years, the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have figured in more cases 
of religious freedom tried before the 
Supreme Court than any other denomi- 
nation, in fact, more than all other 
religious bodies combined. Between 
March, 1938, and April, 1955, they were 
defendants in forty-six trials, with the 
majority decided in their favor. In 
1938, e.g., the Court ruled that a city 
ordinance in Griffin, Georgia, prohibit- 
ing distribution of literature without 
permission, was a violation of the First 
Amendment. Two years later a Con- 
necticut conviction of the Witnesses for 
playing phonograph records which at- 
tacked the Catholic Church was held to 
abridge freedom of worship. Doctri- 
nally the Witnesses claim that all civil 
authority is derived from the devil, 
with no right to command obedience 
from the citizens, especially to engage in 
military service. Most of the litiga- 
tions, therefore, have centered around 
exemptions from the draft. Legally the 
Witnesses argue principally from their 
status as conscientious objectors and as 
ministers of the Gospel for every mem- 
ber of the Watch Tower Society, and 
they have been regularly victorious. 

The outstanding issue of religious 


® Tbid., pp. 615-616. 
“Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, 
New York (Paulist Press), p. 14. 


liberty raised by the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses concerned the compulsory flag 
salute. Witnesses refused to salute the 
flag and forbade their children to do so 
because, they said, this violates the 
First Commandment of God which pro- 
hibits the worship of any graven image. 
Their refusal caused resentment, and 
some seventeen States passed laws re- 
quiring all school children to salute the 
flag under penalty of expulsion if they 
refused. The question of whether these 
laws unconstitutionally restricted re- 
ligious freedom came to the Supreme 
Court in 1940 and again in 1943. In 
the first trial, the Court decided against 
the Witnesses, but this provoked such 
a storm of protest that the decision was 
reversed three years later. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court, 
Justice Jackson isolated the problem 
as a question affecting the national 
unity. In favor of compulsory flag- 
saluting it was urged that since national 
unity is the basis of national security, 
civil authorities have the right to select 
appropriate measures for its attainment, 
including coercion. But this, the Court 
objected, is contrary to the spirit of the 
American government. “There is no 
mysticism in the American concept of 
the State or of the nature or origin of 
its authority. We set up government 
by consent of the governed, and the Bill 
of Rights denies those in pewer any legal 
opportunity to coerce that consent. Au- 
thority here is to be controlled by public 
opinion, not public opinion by author- 
ity.” 

Advocates of compulsory unification 
claim that freedom to be spiritually 
diverse or even contrary will disinte- 
grate the social organization of our 
country. The Court disagreed, calling 
this “an unflattering estimate of the 


*“West Virginia Board of Education vs. 
Barnette,” Leading Constitutional Decisions, 
p. 131. 
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appeal of our institutions to free minds.” 
Rather, ‘“‘we can have intellectual indi- 
vidualism and the rich cultural diversi- 
ties that we owe to exceptional minds 
only at the price of occasional eccen- 
tricity and abnormal attitudes. When 
they are so harmless to others or to the 
State as those we deal with here, the 
price is not too great.’?* But even if 
the issue were far more significant, 
the right to diversity of opinion would 
still remain, since “freedom to differ is 
not limited to things that do not matter 
much. That would be a mere shadow 
of freedom. The test of its substance is 
the right to differ as to things that touch 
the heart of the existing order.”’!* 

If there is any fixed star in our Con- 
stitution, Jackson concluded, “it is that 
no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in polities, na- 
tionalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion, or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein.” Con- 
sequently, the action of the local 
authorities in compelling the Witnesses 
to salute the flag “invades the sphere of 
intellect and spirit which it is the pur- 
pose of the First Amendment .. . to 
reserve from official control.’’® 


FREEDOM FROM PROSECUTION 
FOR RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


The most celebrated case in modern 
times showing the reluctance of the 
State to interfere with religious convic- 
tions came before the Supreme Court in 
1943. It was the case of a fantastic 
religious group called the “I am Move- 
ment,” organized in Los Angeles by 
Guy W. Ballard. He claimed to be in 
touch with certain “ascended masters,” 
chief of whom was St. Germain, and 
from these saints he received the com- 
munications which constituted the new 


8 Thid. 
4 Thid. 
%* Ibid., pp. 131, 132. 
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religion. The climax was reached when 
St. Germain and Christ Himself were 
said to have appeared and allowed an 
artist to paint their portraits from life. 
Reproductions of these pictures and 
copies of the revelations were sold to 
the believers. Wife and son, Edna and 
Donald Ballard, successors to Guy, were 
convicted by the Federal Government 
of using the mails to defraud. They 
appealed to the Supreme Court which 
reversed the decision of the lower courts. 

Justice William Douglas wrote the 
majority opinion, defending the rights 
of the Ballards to their peculiar beliefs. 
He explained that “The First Amend- 
ment has a dual aspect. It not only 
forestalls compulsion by law of the ac- 
ceptance of any creed or the practice of 
any form of worship, but also safeguards 
the free exercise of the chosen form of 
religion.” 

Freedom of religious belief, the Court 
stated, is essential to the American way 
of life. “It embraces the right to main- 
tain theories of life and of death and of 
the hereafter which are rank heresy to 
followers of the orthodox faiths. 
Heresy trials are foreign to our Consti- 
tution. Men may believe what they 
cannot prove. They may not be put to 
the proof of their religious doctrines or 
beliefs. Religious experiences which are 
as real as life to some may be incom- 
prehensible to others. Yet the fact that 
they may be beyond the ken of mortals 
does not mean that they can be made 
suspect before the law.’’!® 

No doubt the religious views espoused 
by the “I Am Movement” might seem 
incredible or even preposterous to most 
people. “But if those doctrines are sub- 
ject to trial before a jury charged with 
finding their truth or falsity, then the 
same can be done with the religious be- 


%“TInited States vs. Ballard,” Church and 
State in the United States, pp. 374, 375. 
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liefs of any sect. When the triers of 
fact undertake that task, they enter a 
forbidden domain. The First Amend- 
ment does not select any one group or 
any one type of religion for preferred 
treatment. It puts them all in that 
position.’’?* 

Mrs. Ballard and her son were 
acquitted. There were two dissenting 
opinions on matters of procedure, but 
they did not question the basic position 
of the majority opinion. Justice Robert 
Jackson even declared that “I would 
dismiss the indictment and have done 
with this business of judicially examin- 
ing other people’s faith.’% The 
Supreme Court verdict has contributed 
materially to the spread of some twenty 
similar cults, imitating the “I Am 
Movement” and generally called “New 
Thought,” which claim to have a mem- 
bership of several million. 


“RELEASED TIME” 


A forthright statement of harmony 
between Church and State was made by 
the Supreme Court in its decision on the 
Zorach school case of 1952. 

According to the New York State 
Education Law, provision is made for 
absence during school hours for religious 
observance and education outside the 
school grounds. Students must obtain 
written requests for such absence from 
their parents or guardians. Weekly re- 
ports of attendance for one hour a week 
at religious schools must be filed with 
the principal or teacher. The Board 
of Education of the City of New York 
supplemented the State regulations by 
forbidding any religious announcement 
in the public schools, and placing on the 
religious organizations and parents the 
full responsibility for children’s attend- 
ance at religious instruction. 


* [bid., p. 375. 
* Thid. 


This “released time” program was 
challenged by the appellants, Tessim 
Zorach and Esta Gluck, on the grounds 
that “the weight and influence of the 
school is put behind a program for 
religious instruction; public school 
teachers police it, keeping tab on stu- 
dents who are released; the classroom 
activities come to a halt while the stu- 
dents who are released for religious in- 
struction are on leave; the school is a 
crutch on which the churches are lean- 
ing for support in their religious train- 
ing; without the cooperation of the 
schools this ‘released time’ program, like 
the one in the McCollum case, would 
be futile and ineffective.””” 

Mr. Justice Douglas read the ma- 
jority opinion (6 to 3) which upheld the 
New York State and City education 
laws. Fundamentally the appellants 
objected on the principle of separation 
of Church and State demanded by the 
First Amendment. The Court refuted 
their claim with a distinction that may 
become the basis for a new era in 
religio-civil co-operation in America. 


FIRST AMENDMENT DOES NOT 
MEAN COMPLETE SEPARATION 


“There cannot be the slightest doubt,” 
it was conceded, “that the First Amend- 
ment reflects the philosophy that 
Church and State should be separated. 
And so far as interference with the ‘free 
exercise’ of religion and an ‘establish- 
ment’ of religion are concerned, the 
separation must be complete and un- 
equivocal. The First Amendment 
within the scope of its coverage permits 
no exception; the _ prohibition is 
absolute.’’”° 

But there is danger of reading into the 
Constitution more than it obviously 
means. “The First Amendment does 


” Supreme Court of the United States, No. 
431 (Private Printing), p. 2. 
* Tbid., p. 4. 
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not say that in every and all respects 
there shall be a separation of Church 
and State . . . Otherwise, the state and 
religion would be aliens to each other— 
hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly. 
Churches could not be required to pay 
even property taxes. Municipalities 
would not be permitted to render police 
or fire protection to religious groups. 
Policemen who helped parishioners into 
their places of worship would violate 
the Constitution. Prayers in our legis- 
lative halls; the appeals to the Al- 
mighty in the messages of the Chief 
Executive; the proclamations making 
Thanksgiving Day a holiday; ‘so help 
me God’ in our courtroom oaths—these 
and all other references to the Almighty 
that run through our laws, our public 
rituals, our ceremonies would be flout- 
ing the First Amendment. A fastidious 
atheist or agnostic could even object to 
the supplication with which the Court 
opens each session: ‘God save the 
United States and this Honorable 
Court.’ ”’4 

For anyone to oppose released time 
for religious instruction is to ignore the 
most cherished traditions of our coun- 
try and to support those who are hostile 
to all religious values. “We are a re- 
ligious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. We guaran- 
tee the freedom to worship as one 
chooses. We make room for as wide a 
variety of beliefs and creeds as the 
spiritual needs of man deem necessary 
... When the state encourages religious 
instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it fol- 
lows the best of our traditions. For it 
then respects the religious nature of 
our people and accommodates the public 
service to their spiritual needs. To hold 
that it may not would be to find in the 


™ Tbid. 
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Constitution a requirement that the 
government show a callous indifference 
to religious groups. That would be pre- 
ferring those who believe in no religion 
over those who do believe . . . We find 
no constitutional requirement which 
makes it necessary for government to 
be hostile to religion and to throw its 
weight against efforts to widen the effec- 
tive scope of religious influence.’’** 


REACTIONS TO THE 
ZORACH DECISION 


The Zorach decision evoked two kinds 
of opposite reaction in the public mind, 
typical of the unnatural tension which 
exists between religion and secularism 
in the United States. Critics of the Su- 
preme Court accused it of promoting 
“state coercion in behalf of religious 
programs [and] state discrimination 
between religious and _ nonreligious 
citizens [which] can do infinite damage 
to the future stability of the American 
principle of church and state separa- 
tion.’’** Catholics and Christians gen- 
erally rejoiced at the realism which the 
Court showed in refusing to separate 
Church and State into two hostile 
camps. “What happened will encourage 
those who refuse to believe that the re- 
ligious differences within the community 
make it necessary to abandon the field 
entirely to the agnostics, the atheists 
and the secularists.”** The judges 
recognized that the prominence of reli- 
gion in our national life is not a mere 
accident of history; it is an expression 
of the law of nations, that obedience to 
the will of God is the foundation of 
civil society. 





In the preceding summary of cases, 
no attempt was made to interpret the 


= Tbid., p. 5. 
*The Christian Century, May 14, 1952, 


p. 583. 
* Boston Pilot, May 3, 1952. 

















decisions of the Supreme Court and ap- 
praise their relevance to the Catholic 


Church. When such an appraisal is 
made, it will confirm in a marvelous 
way the growing conviction ‘among 
American Catholics that our judiciary 
history is basically favorable to the 
Church’s interests. It should also be an 
incentive to consolidate the benefits 
already gained and not allow minority 


CO-OPERATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


forces inimical to Catholicism to use the 
nation’s courts—especially the Supreme 
Court—to propagate irreligion and hin- 
der the Church’s apostolate. 


(The final member of this series, to 
appear in our next issue, will consider 
co-operation of Church and State in 
American education.) 





that is alert to the times. 





From the pages immediately preceding and from those which follow you 
are in a position to judge what a typical issue of the THe HoMILeTIc AND 
PasToRAL REvIEw offers its readership. 

We have made this suggestion before (and many of our readers saw 
merit in it), but we should like to keep before your minds that our young 
seminarians would be aided tremendously if they were able to have their 
own personal copies of THE HoMILETIC AND PAsToRAL REVIEW. 
writers are interested in the current speculative and practical issues, and 
we sincerely feel that our seminarians would benefit by a clerical magazine 


The suggestion is, therefore, that you consider our special $3.50 annual 
subscription offer for seminarians as a gift of lasting benefit. 


Our priest 














Observations on 


Fast and Abstinence 


Dias 1245, §1, states the gen- 
eral faculty of pastors and local Ordi- 
naries to dispense from the laws of 
fast and abstinence. Both pastor and 
Ordinary are able, in particular cases, 
to dispense individual persons or indi- 
vidual families subject to them, even 
when both parties are outside their own 
territory. They can also dispense 
visitors or travelers who are in the 
territory. If the dispensation has been 
given validly, it may continue to be 
used when the recipient leaves the terri- 
tory. For example, a pastor can dis- 
pense from fast and abstinence a family 
that is going to another parish or an- 
other diocese to attend a wedding 
dinner or similar affair. The power of 
jurisdiction, with the faculty to dis- 
pense, is connected with the priest’s or 
bishop’s territory, but the use of the 
dispensation is not confined to it. 

This faculty of the pastor and Ordi- 
nary, being in the category of ordinary 
jurisdiction, can be delegated in whole 





Fr. Danagher is Profes- 
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or in part to another cleric. The pastor, 
therefore, can delegate this authority 
to his assistant or to any other priest in 
good standing, who will then have the 
same faculty as the pastor to dispense 
from fast and abstinence.1* The power 
of the pastor is not confined to the 
sacramental forum. He can use it out- 
side of the confessional, as can any 
priest receiving delegation from him." 

The faculty to dispense from fast and 
abstinence which most priests in the 
United States possess comes to them 
from their local Ordinary, as one of 
the diocesan faculties. However, in 
many dioceses we find the faculty re- 
stricted in such fashion that this power 
“cannot be exercised save in the sacra- 
mental forum, that is, for the benefit 
of one’s penitents.” Even where the 
diocesan faculties so read, a pastor as 
such can use his faculty from Canon 
1245, §1, anywhere in the world, out- 
side of confession, for the benefit of his 
parishioners. Within his parish boun- 
daries, he can similarly dispense any 
of the faithful outside of the confes- 
sional. On the other hand, once the 
pastor leaves his parish, to dispense 
someone who is not a parishioner he will 
have to fall back on the use of his 


“Tt is this same Canon 1245, §1, which gives 
authority to dispense from assistance at Mass 
and from the prohibition of servile work on 
days of obligation. 

*Canon 202, §2. 
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diocesan faculties. Consequently, the 
dispensation in this case will have to be 
given in confession, because his juris- 
diction as pastor does not apply to non- 
subjects outside the parish limits. 

Can the pastor use his parochial au- 
thority to dispense his parishioners even 
in another diocese? Yes, because this 
faculty is not limited by Canon 1245 to 
his own territory. Can the pastor or 
another priest dispense any non-subject 
outside the diocese? No, because the 
diocesan faculties to dispense are usable 
only in the sacramental forum, and the 
authority to hear confessions given by 
the local Ordinary does not extend be- 
yond his diocesan limits. The source of 
his faculty, therefore, must be con- 
sidered in determining where a priest is 
able to grant a dispensation from fast 
or abstinence. The pastor, however, 
as Was just said, can dispense his own 
parishioners, and can hear their con- 
fessions anywhere in the world. He, 
has ordinary power in these things, 
power attached to his office by the law, 
and he can exercise that power over 
his subjects anywhere in the world to 
dispense and absolve them.!® 

Religious superiors, whether local or 
major superiors, in clerical exempt re- 
ligious institutes, have over their sub- 
jects the same power as pastors to dis- 
pense.’* That is, they can dispense in- 
dividual religious and individual re- 
ligious families (or households) just as 
a pastor can his subjects. The su- 
perior’s faculty extends to all of those 
specified in Canon 514, $1. That. is, 
practically speaking, it includes all who 
reside in the religious house or on the 
grounds, embracing those who stay 
there for a day and a night, or who 


** Canon 881, §2; Canon 201, §3. 
* Canon 1245, §3. 


come with the intention of doing so.!® 
The power of the superior extends to 
days of fast and abstinence specified in 
the religious constitutions, unless par- 
ticular law would forbid _ this.’ 
Furthermore, the Code of Canon Law 
decrees that, if the local Ordinary 
grants a dispensation from the common 
law of fast, or abstinence, or both, ex- 
empt religious share in that dispensa- 
tion and are freed from the obligations 
arising from those laws.”° 


CAUSE FOR DISPENSATION 


The general norms for dispensation 
require that there be a just and pro- 
portionate cause for dispensing. With- 
out such a cause, a dispensation granted 
by anyone subordinate to the legisla- 
tor is invalid.24_ However, any real 
difficulty in this matter is avoided by 
also providing that, in doubt as to 
whether a cause is good enough, the 
dispensation may be asked for, and that 
it can lawfully and validly be granted.?? 

These norms are applicable to all 
laws of the Church, not merely to fast- 
ing and abstinence. They serve to call 
attention to one item that deserves a 
word. We should not be so demanding 
with regard to the just cause for dis- 
pensation that we end by demanding 
practically as serious a cause as would 
excuse from the obligation. If the rea- 
son is serious enough to excuse a per- 
son from the law of fast or abstinence, 
no dispensation is necessary because 
the law no longer binds. If the reason 
is almost good enough, or is probably 


* A Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law, by Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M., 
revised by Callistus Smith, O.F.M. (Joseph F. 
voee Inc., New York City, 1952), p. 220, 
n. 391. 

* The Sacred Canons, by John A. Abbo and 
Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 1952), 
II, p. 501. 

” Canon 620. 

* Canon 84, 2 

Canon 84, §2. 
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sufficient to excuse, there is place for a 
dispensation. Certainly the faculty to 
dispense is given in order to take care 
of cases like these. For example, if a 
penitent is doubtful whether or not he 
is able to keep the fast during Lent be- 
cause of his work, and especially if the 
doubt remains after an initial period 
of fasting, the confessor is in no posi- 
tion to settle the speculative doubt. 
Nevertheless, he can give a practical 
solution to the case by using his faculty 
to dispense, which will certainly remove 
the obligation of the law and will re- 
move at the same time any occasion for 
anxiety in conscience. 

May the pastor grant a dispensation 
from fasting, or abstinence, or both, 
for a wedding breakfast, or dinner, or 
like affair? Although it is preferable 
to schedule weddings for other than 
Ember days, or vigils on which fasting 
and abstinence bind, this is not always 
practicable. The joyousness of the 
occasion can then be a just cause for 
dispensation, although it should be 
made clear to those at the meal that 
the dispensation has been granted lest 
some of the guests be guilty of formal 
mortal sin. 

Can the pastor grant this dispensa- 
tion for a dinner that will be given out- 
side his parish limits? Applying what 
has been said already, the following 
conclusions are drawn. He can dis- 
pense his own parishioners; he can dis- 
pense anyone who is actually within 
his parish limits at the time when the 
dispensation is granted; but he cannot 
grant a dispensation to all of the guests 
who will attend the dinner, because the 
place where it will be held is outside his 
territory, and he possesses there no 
jurisdiction over anyone except his own 
parishioners. In such a case, the solu- 
tion is to seek any necessary dispensa- 
tion for the guests from the pastor in 
whose parish the dinner is given. 
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What words are required to dispense? 
There is no set formula. It is enough 
to say, “I dispense you from fasting 
and abstinence,” or the like. Even in 
the confessional, this need not be said 
in Latin! 


THE ORDINARY’S 
DISPENSING POWER 


The faculty of the local Ordinary, 
granted by the Code of Canon Law, 
goes beyond that of the pastor. Be- 
cause of a special reason arising out of 
a large gathering of people or the de- 
mands of public health, Ordinaries can 
dispense the whole diocese, or some 
place in the diocese, from the laws of 
fast and abstinence.2* The dispensa- 
tions that are given from time to time 
for certain legal or civil holidays in the 
United States do not spring from this 
faculty of the Code. They are granted 
by the local Ordinary by virtue of a 
special faculty granted by the Holy See 
on March 25, 1952.74 This faculty per- 
mits the granting of a dispensation for 
the entire diocese on civil holidays, 
without demanding any other special 
reason. 

Our Holy Father has several times 
followed this policy in recent years with 
regard to the Universal Church. For 
example, he dispensed the entire Church 
from the law of abstinence (not fasting) 
on Friday, March 19, 1954, the feast of 
St. Joseph.2* A similar dispensation 
was granted by the Supreme Pontiff for 
December 31, 1954, New Year’s Eve, 
which was also a Friday. The most 
recent action of this kind was the dis- 
pensation from both fasting and absti- 
nence granted for the Vigil of the As- 
sumption, August 14, 1956. However, 


* Canon 1245, §2. 

* The Jurist, April, 1952, p. 248. 

*S.C. of the Council, August 10, 1956, pub- 
oy in L’Osservatore Romano, August 11, 
1956. 
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because the decree was issued on Aug- 
ust 10, and published on August 11 in 
L’Osservatore Romano, many in the 
United States did not learn of it until 
after the vigil had passed. 


DAYS OF FAST AND ABSTINENCE 


The days of fast and abstinence 
which we now find in force, under the 
uniform regulations for the United 
States, were determined to no little ex- 
tent by use of the dispensing powers of 
the local Ordinaries, powers still in 
effect from World War II. On Decem- 
ber 19, 1941, all local Ordinaries were 
empowered to dispense from fast and 
abstinence on all days except Ash Wed- 
nesday and Good Friday. The same 
faculties were continued indefinitely by 
Pope Pius XII on January 26, 1946.27 
Three years later, on January 28, 1949, 
the Holy See restricted these faculties 
to some extent, requiring abstinence on 
all Fridays, and both fast and absti- 
nence on Ash Wednesday and Good Fri- 
day, and on the vigils of Christmas and 
the Assumption.?® This decree of Janu- 
ary, 1949, has laid down what is to be 
the minimum requirement for the whole 
world. It is the decree of January, 
1946, somewhat modified by this later 
one in 1949, which is the source of the 
bishops’ current dispensing power in the 
United States, a power notably broader 
than that conferred by the Code of 
Canon Law. The former indult for 
transferring the abstinence of Saturday 
to Wednesday in Lent, and the so- 
called workingmen’s privilege, are no 
longer in effect. They are no longer 
needed. 

Using their apostolic faculties, where 
the uniform regulations have been put 


™3. C. 
Canon Law Digest, I, 363, 357. 
ees 33-516; Canon Law Digest, III, p. 
tA: 41-32; Canon Law Digest, III, p. 


Neg. Eccl. Extr., A.A.S. 33-516; 


into effect, the bishops of the United 
States have dispensed entirely from 
abstinence on the Saturdays of Lent, 
and partially from abstinence on cer- 
tain other days. As a consequence, 
only the first two Wednesdays of Lent 
are days of abstinence. Ash Wednes- 
day is a day of complete abstinence, 
and the second Wednesday, being an 
Ember day, calls for partial absti- 
nence. None of the other Wednesdays 
in Lent, including that of Holy Week, 
is more than a day of fasting alone. 

It would be interesting, if there were 
time and space, to mention some of the 
variations in local and regional practice 
that exist throughout the Catholic 
world with regard to fast and absti- 
nence. Our seeming liberalization of 
these laws is far behind that in effect in 
some of the other nations. This is men- 
tioned to forestall the possible impres- 
sion that in the United States we have 
outdistanced the rest of the world in 
this matter. What has been accom- 
plished is to effect a standardization of 
practice in the more than 130 dioceses 
and archdioceses of the country, where 
every year there are thousands of 
families moving from one locality to 
another. As one Austrian journalist 
points out, when we read or hear of the 
regulations for fast and abstinence in 
many European countries, we should 
not forget their local circumstances. 
This writer reminds us that many 
Europeans eat meat only once or twice 
a week, and that some may get it only 
once a month. Moreover, he states, for 
many persons in certain areas fish has 
the character of a delicacy. He warns 
Americans not to be shocked at seeming 
laxness, because “strict laws (for these 
people) would seem like the vow of a 
pauper never to buy a Cadillac.” 


* Eric von Kuelinelt-Leddihn, in the Peoria 
Register, September 16, 1956. 
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Under the current regulations, only 
ordinary Fridays throughout the year 
are days of complete abstinence alone. 

Secondly, days of fasting alone are 
the ordinary weekdays of Lent (Mon- 
day, Tuesday, etc.). 

Finally, on all other days specified, 
both fasting and abstinence are in 
effect. Perhaps it would be a helpful 
device to remember that CA stands for 
Complete Abstinence, and for Christ- 
mas and Assumption vigils, on which 
it is binding. The letters PA stand for 
Partial Abstinence, and for Pentecost 
and All Saints vigils, on which it binds 
(as it does on Ember Wednesdays and 
Saturdays also).*° 

The list, therefore, is really short and 
simple. Complete abstinence on Fri- 
days and the CA vigils. Partial absti- 
nence on Ember days and the PA vigils. 
Fasting alone binds on the other days 
of Lent. 


HOLY SATURDAY 


What of Holy Saturday? What kind 
of day is it, with regard to fast and 
abstinence, since the restored order of 
Holy Week become effective? The 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on November 16, 1955, said that 
the Lenten fast and abstinence, which 
previously ended at noon on Holy 
Saturday, will now extend to midnight 
of the same day. 

In many dioceses this norm was fol- 
lowed, and the general law remained in 
effect. In some other dioceses, the 
bishop dispensed completely, so that 


*® As has already been stated in these pages, 
the writer believes that there is good reason 
for holding that the obligations of fast and 
abstinence have ceased to bind on the abro- 
gated vigil of All Saints. Moreover, some 
local Ordinaries so stated to their people in 
advance of October 31, 1956. Nevertheless, 
lacking an explicit, authoritative statement 
from the Holy See for direct quotation, we 
have retained the vigil of All Saints in the 
above list. 
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Holy Saturday was like a Monday or 
Tuesday in Lent. In still others, the 
Ordinary dispensed to permit partial 
abstinence. It is still too early to 
know, as this article is prepared for 
publication, what policy may be fol- 
lowed by the bishops of the United 
States in their uniform regulations with) 
regard to fast and abstinence on Holy 
Saturday. The variations in practice 
which occurred last year emphasize an 
important point, namely, that the so- 
salled uniform regulations have force 
in any diocese only in so far as the Ordi- 
nary of that diocese adopts them, and 
grants for his territory the dispensa- 
tions required for conformity with the 
practice of other localities. 


CHILDREN AND ABSTINENCE 


Earlier in this discussion, a word of 
caution was uttered against confusing 
the law of fast with the law of absti- 
nence. Such confusion may at times 
be caused or increased by saying some- 
thing to the effect that “every day of 
fasting is a day of partial abstinence.” 
As it stands, this statement is incorrect. 
The Code of Canon Law does not have 
days of partial abstinence. It speaks 
only of days of fast and days of absti- 
nence. It is true that on a day of 
fasting alone a person obliged to fast 
may eat meat at his principal meal; 
the law of fast allows this.*! It is also 
true that on what we know as a day of 
partial abstinence, the Ordinary has 
dispensed the faithful to permit the eat- 
ing of meat at the principal meal. 
Nevertheless, this does not make a day 
of fasting only (Monday in Lent) a 
day of partial abstinence. To say 
that it does is something like saying 
that a lion is a dog, because a lion 


* A person not obliged to fast may, of 
course, eat meat as often as he wishes on a 
day of fasting alone. 











growls and has a tail, and so does a 
dog. There is a certain resemblance, 
but the two animals are distinct and 
different. So, a day of fast is different 
from a day of abstinence, even -if meat 
is allowed at the principal meal on both 
kinds of days. 

Confusion in this matter is most 
likely to cause difficulty with regard to 
what is permissible for children. When 
may meat be served to school children? 
Is it permitted to serve them meat in 
the school cafeteria for their lunch on 
Ember days, and on days during Lent? 

The norm to be followed is this. If 
the day is a day of fast only, the chil- 
dren may eat meat as often as they 
wish. Therefore, meat may be served 
to them for lunch at school during Lent 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
(except the first two), and Thursdays. 
The same rule holds on the Saturdays 
of Lent, except for the second Saturday, 
which is an Ember day. 

On days of abstinence, being over 
sevens years of age, they must observe 
the law. If complete abstinence is in 
force, as on Fridays, obviously they 
may not be fed meat at school. If the 
day is one of partial abstinence, Ember 
Wednesday or Saturday, or the vigil 
of Pentecost or All Saints, the children 
may eat meat only at their principal 
meal. Presumably their principal meal 
will be taken at home in the evening 
with their families. Therefore, they 
should not be served meat at school on 
Ember days or on the vigils when absti- 
nence binds either completely or par- 
tially. Apart from these few days and, 
of course, Fridays, they may be given 
meat for lunch, or at other times, if the 
menu calls for it.** 


MEAT OUTSIDE THE 
PRINCIPAL MEAL 


Suppose someone takes a bit of meat, 


ns Cf. footnote 30. 
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a hot dog, or hamburger, or ham sand- 
wich, or the like, at breakfast or lunch. 
May he eat meat at his principal meal 
when he gets home in the evening? He 
may lawfully do so. The reason is as 
follows. 

If this happens on a day of partial 
abstinence, he is permitted to eat meat 
at all only because the Ordinary has 
dispensed him from complete observ- 
ance of the law. That dispensation is 
good only for the principal meal, not 
for any other meal or any other time. 
Consequently, if a person forgets and 
takes some meat with a snack or dur- 
ing his lunch, he has (materially) 
broken the law of abstinence. He has 
not used the dispensation, and the dis- 
pensation still remains in abeyance, 
waiting to be used at the principal meal. 
If this happens to someone who is 
obliged to fast, on a day of fasting 
only, the conclusion would be the same. 

Here the reason is that the essence 
of the fast is one full meal (unica 
comestio). A person who eats a ham- 
burger, for example, has not thereby 
had a full meal, his principal meal for 
the day. He has eaten something not 
permissible under the law of fasting. 
Neverthless, the taking of his principal 
meal and observance of the law of 
fast still remain possible. Hence, he 
may take his principal meal. Because 
meat is allowed at the principal meal 
on a day of fast, he may take meat 
then.** 


CHOOSING VARIOUS 
COMPUTATIONS OF TIME 


Because one writer, a year or so ago, 
* For a fuller discussion of this point, see 


“Notes on Fasting and Abstinence” by the 
present writer, in THE MHOoMILETIC AND 


PastoraL Review, February, 1956, pp. 397—403. 
Father Joseph Marbach, J.C.D., has treated 
this same matter and arrived at a similar con- 
clusion in The Priest, March, 1956, pp. 250. 
251. See also Moral Questions, by Michael 
O’Donnell and Sebastian Lee, O.F.M. (Stand- 
ard House, Dublin, 1945), p. 221. 
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stated that it is not lawful to choose a 
different computation of time for fast 
or abstinence, and for the Eucharistic 
fast, it may be in order to offer a refer- 
ence to a statement of the Code Com- 
mission concerning this point. May an 
individual make use of the privileges of 
Canon 33 to employ one computation of 
time for eating, or for eating meat, and 
still another computation to receive 
Holy Communion or to celebrate Mass 
on the following morning? For ex- 


ample, if he lives in a town west of the 
meridian which determines the stand- 
ard (or clock) time for that zone, may 
he eat meat after midnight Friday by 
clock time, which is before midnight by 
mean time, and still say Mass on Satur- 


day morning?** That he may do this 
was confirmed by the Code Commis- 
sion almost ten years ago, in an au- 
thentic interpretation which approved 
as lawful under Canon 33 the choice of 
different computations of time for 
formally different precepts.*® Because 
of the authentic interpretation, this 
much argued question is no longer open 
to dispute. 


“Tt is understood that the person eating 
meat has observed a full 24 hours of absti- 
nence. 

* May 29, 1947, A.AS., 39-373; Canon Law 
Digest, III, page 38. For a more detailed 
explanation and application of this interpreta- 
tion, see “Canon 33 Gives Us a Choice,” in 
THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review, April, 
1954, pp. 606, 607. 
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The Bishops’ Voice 


The statement made public by the 
members of the American hierarchy 
after their annual fall meeting in Wash- 
ington received front page notice in 
L’Osservatore Romano. The declara- 
tion closely paralleled many recent 
pleas of the Holy Father for a peace 
based upon justice and charity. One of 
these papal addresses had been de- 
livered just a week prior to the Wash- 
ington gathering. It was directed to 
all the peoples and leaders of the world’s 
nations.” 

The theme of the episcopal statement 
(which frequently refers to the guid- 
ance of the Pope in the matters which 
it treats) is that peace and unity con- 
stitute the sole hope of a troubled man- 
kind. The delicate balance of world 
peace demands the recognition of the 
primacy of law and order in the settle- 
ment of human disagreements. The 
Bishops’ document further denounces 
aggression and “international ban- 
ditry.” Specific mention was made of 
the strife-torn land of Hungary, whose 


* Num. 276 (29.338). 
* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
787-789. 


citizens “received the full brunt of a 
calculated fury.” 

Credit was also given to the United 
Nation’s efforts to maintain world 
peace. Despite this organization’s 
limitations, the Bishops averred (as has 
the Sovereign Pontiff) that the U.N. 
offers the only present promise we have 
for sustained peace in our time—peace 
with any approximation of justice. 
The message called for a crusade of 
prayer among the faithful of the land, 
with these specific aims in view: that 
international sanity will triumph over 
war; that justice may be vindicated by 
the nations united under law; that our 
own country may, under God, lead the 
way to a better hope for all mankind. 

An encyclical letter, Laetamur admo- 
dum, promulgated two weeks before the 
annual episcopal meeting in Washing- 
ton, touched upon the problems of peace 
in Europe and in the Near East, and 
terminated with a similar appeal for 
fervent prayers that the terrible threat 
of war might be averted.® 


Hungary 


The Supreme Pontiff has issued 


* Ibid., pp. 745-748. 
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another encyclical letter, Datis nuper- 
rime, on the same subject as mentioned 
above, but with specific application to 
the brutal oppression of the Hungarian 
people by Soviet armed might. This 
document is of historic importance 
since its temporal context is the recent 
effort of the Hungarians to throw off 
the fell yoke of atheistic Communism.* 

The Pope mentions that he had pre- 
viously expressed the hope that there 
would dawn a new day of peace for the 
noble people of Hungary, and at the 
time of his former words (less than a 
week earlier) it had seemed that events 
in Hungary would develop favorably. 
But subsequent events (the interven- 
tion of the Red Army) filled the Holy 
Father’s soul with a most painful bitter- 
ness, for he learned that in the cities 
and villages of Hungary there flowed 
anew the blood of its citizens: “ ‘ 
human rights have been violated, and a 
new servitude has been imposed by 
foreign military might upon the blood- 
drenched people.” 

This barbarous treatment of the 
Hungarians is protested against and 
deplored by the Catholic world, de- 
clared the Pontiff, as well as by all free 
peoples. The words of God to Cain: 
“. . . the voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth to me from the earth” (Genesis 
4, 10), are applied by the Pope to that 
nation, Russia, whose injustice accounts 
for the spilling of the blood of Hungar- 
ians. 

The letter ends with a special bless- 
ing for the Pope’s “beloved Hungarian 
people.” 


RELEVANCE 


All decent-minded people, except pur- 
blind fellow-travelers, agree with the 
Holy Father. The U.N.’s General As- 
sembly overwhelmingly condemned the 


* Ibid., pp. 748-749. 
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government of the U.S.S.R. for a viola- 
tion of the U.N. Charter by its having 
forcibly deprived Hungary of liberty, 
independence and fundamental human 
rights. The only nations “opposed” to 
the resolution were the puppets whose 
voice-boxes are wired to Moscow. 
Most people, Catholic and otherwise, 
feel a profound sense of sympathy with 
the Hungarians. But this feeling is ac- 
companied by a sense of futility. 
What can be done to help the victims 
or to rid their poor nation of anarchy 
or a Communist stranglehold? As the 
Pope reminds us, one most potent means 
is prayer. 


Cardinal Mindszenty 


The same issue of the Acta contain- 
ing the above-described document car- 
ries the text of a message sent per- 
sonally to Cardinal Mindszenty by 
Pope Pius XII.° In it the Supreme 
Pontiff expresses his joy that the Cardi- 
nal has been liberated from the Com- 
munist prison wherein he was incarcer- 
ated eight years ago, and thanks God 
for this blessing. The Pope adds that 
he fervently hopes the future of the 
Cardinal’s native land will be a 
brighter one. 


RELEVANCE 


At this writing, Cardinal Mindszenty 
is still safe in the American Legation 
in Budapest. A harrowing account of 
his 29 days of torture preceding his 
“trial” in February, 1949, appeared in 
Look magazine for December 25, 1956. 
The article is very revealing and goes 
into considerable detail. It is written 
by Leslie Bain, a journalist and a per- 
sonal friend of the Cardinal, who in- 
terviewed Mindszenty at the US. 
Legation. 


° Pp. 761-762. 
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The prelate declared that he had not 
been drugged for his “trial.” He had, 
however, been subjected to unrelenting 
mental and physical conditioning—‘be- 
yond the imagination of a normal hu- 
man being”—at the hands of Matyas 
Rakosi’s secret police. 

The temporarily freed Primate of 
Hungary, presently sharing in USS. 
diplomatic immunity, takes a dim view 
of the future of his native land. He 
strikes the same note as the Pope when 
he says, “We shall be free only when 
this country becomes the land of truth 
and justice, when peace and truth em- 
brace, as taught by our Lord.” 

In a message to President Eisen- 
hower, typed by the Cardinal and 
smuggled out of Hungary, the long- 
suffering Primate of Hungary pleads 
with the people of the United States not 
to forget “this small honest nation who 
(stc) is enduring torture and death in 
service of humanity.” 


The Pope on Feminism 


The influence of women for the weal 
or the woe of the world is a theme upon 
which the present Pontiff has touched 
more than once. He has again de- 
veloped the idea of society’s need to en- 
tertain for its womanhood an esteem 
that is expressed concretely in laws and 
institutions. The Pope’s_ strongly- 
worded message, contained in a major 
radio address, was delivered to a con- 
vention of several thousand women at 
Loreto.* He said that women today 
are often the object of degradation and 
even of contempt, and explained that 


*°Cf. the collection of public addresses of 
Pope Pius XII published under the title The 
Unwearied Advocate and edited by Rev. Vin- 
cent A. Yzermans (Saint Cloud Bookshop, 11 
8th Ave., S., Saint Cloud, Minn.), Vol. II, pp. 
21-49. 

7 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
779-786. 


this attitude stems from a 
philosophy of life. 

False theories strive to divert women 
from their natural duties and to sub- 
vert their God-given dignity, under the 
pretext, declared the Pontiff, of exalting 
womanhood. He took vigorous issue 
with those who say that the Church is 
an enemy of any emancipation of 
women from “antiquated feudal sys- 
tems of thought.” Those who follow 
this line have twisted the meaning of 
laws and customs produced by decent 
human society. 

The Sovereign Pontiff expressed the 
fervent wish that the women of the 
world would come to the feet of the 
Virgin Mary and learn from her ex- 
ample how God’s designs for woman’s 
place in society are best to be fulfilled. 
An awareness of the inherent dignity 
of woman should be the fundamental 
idea at the basis of any Catholic 
women’s movement. 

While the rightfully established dig- 
nity of woman must be accorded recog- 
nition, at the same time it should not 
be forgotten that there exist certain 
limitations and subjections on woman’s 
role in society. Nature and Christian 
law provide for her submission to 
familial authority. The very quality 
of male and female relationships flows 
from the fact that while each is equal 
as a human person, still their functions 
are complementary and diverse. This 
situation gives rise to different duties 
and correlative rights. Maternity is 
the woman’s chief natural function, and 
her physical and spiritual endowments 
equip her for that primordial role. 
The doctrine of equality of the sexes 
(exaggerated feminism) actually has 
the effect of debasing womanhood, and 
the Pope criticized the notion that it is 
a mark of progress to have women em- 
ployed in the industries traditionally 


pagan 
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reserved to men. This is rather a sad 
return to pre-Christian times. 

In conclusion the Holy Father ex- 
horted his listeners to practice assidu- 
ously the teachings of the Church on 
womanhood, and by their good example 
to lead society to God. 


RELEVANCE 


Feminism is a hardy perennial. As- 
tonishingly enough, it is cultivated by 
women themselves who should know 
better. If they realized what a dis- 
service they were doing their own sex 
they might be less prone to strive for 
an unnatural equality of male and 
female. The Pope goes to the origin of 
the feminist mentality when he diag- 
noses the so-called doctrine of the 
equality of the sexes as a source of 
spiritual weakness and explains that it 
is merely a way in which some women, 
who do not have a clear idea of their 
own true value, express their bitterness. 

For years an attempt has been made 
to secure an amendment to the USS. 
Constitution which would establish a 
legal basis for the claims of the femin- 
ists, but it has (thank God!) always 
been defeated. It is a revealing thing 
to see to what extent the advocates of 
feminism go in their efforts to negate 
the natural differences between men 
and women. 

The chief danger of this philosophy, 
in the context at least of the present 
papal address, is that it constitutes a 
thoroughly anti-familial movement. 
To quote one extreme exponent of the 
false theories condemned by Pius XII: 
“In the main we are opposed to the in- 
dissoluble Christian Marriage. The 
present increase in the divorce rate is 
of course gratifying; but it is not 
enough. Personally I believe that the 
ultimate aim of Feminism is the sup- 
pression of marriage and the institution 
of Free Alliance. It may be that only 
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thus can woman develop her personal- 
ity.’ 


CCD at Buffalo 


The Tenth National Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
held at Buffalo, N.Y., in the fall, has 
been reported in L’Osservatore Romano 
with a full-page spread. The Most 
Rev. Francisco Roberti, Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
was the personal representative of the 
Pope. The importance of the CCD 
apostolate, well known to all priests of 
the land, is underscored by the major 
recognition accorded the annual Con- 
gress by the Holy Father in his message 
to it, and by the detailed report on its 
elaborate and wide-ranging program 
appearing in the semi-official L’Osserv- 
atore Romano. 


Congress of Pastoral Liturgy 


The official text of the allocution of 
Pope Pius XII to the first International 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy has 
reached us.!° This was indeed a his- 
toric meeting, and the Pope’s long ad- 
dress (in French) to the conferees is 
proof of the importance attached to it 
by His Holiness. Furthermore, the 
Congress had an official quality. Close 
to one hundred members of the world’s 
hierarchy were on hand for the sessions 
which were presided over by no less a 
personage than His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Cicognani, the Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. Nearly 1,500 
priests from all parts of the Catholic 


*Cf. Zimmerman-Cervantes, Marriage and 
the Family (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1956), p. 164. These authors offer a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the effects of these errors on 
family life. 

* Num. 265 (29.327). 

” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
711-725. 
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world were present in Assisi. 

We shall leave to other sources, more 
properly, the appraisal of the Assisi 
Congress itself and evaluation of its 
possible repercussions in liturgical re- 
form, especially from a pastoral aspect. 
We confine ourselves here to the chief 
points in the Pope’s allocution to the 
delegates who journeyed to Rome when 
the Congress ended. 

The Holy Father drew a comparison 
between the present situation of the 
liturgical movement and that of thirty 
years ago. He said that the interest 
in liturgy and the growth in active par- 
ticipation by the faithful could scarcely 
have been imagined then. The way was 
prepared for this development by Pius 
X in 1913. The liturgists themselves, 
in keeping with the response of the 
body of the faithful, followed out the 
directions indicated by ecclesiastical 
authority. Three documents of the 
present Pope were also mentioned: 
Mediator Dei; the new Ordo for Holy 
Week; the encyclical De musica sacra. 
In his allocution the Holy Father de- 
veloped his remarks under two head- 
ings: Liturgy and the Church; Liturgy 
and the Lord. 

In the first section the Pope declared 
that the liturgy constitutes a function 
of the whole Church and not merely of 
some particular group or movement. 
The Church, filled with divine gifts and 
life, adores and praises the infinite 
God through the liturgy, in which are 
contained all the truths of the Christian 
faith. The sacraments themselves are 
utilized through liturgical rites, and 
hence the life of grace depends largely 
upon liturgy. The faithful themselves 
participate more or less actively in the 
ceremonies and benefit directly from 


them. Thus the clergy and the faithful 
are not to be considered as two sepa- 
rated elements, but rather they repre- 
sent a collaboration of the members of 
the same organic whole. The Church is 
thus one: the unique Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The Pontiff added that it must not 
be supposed that the liturgy is somehow 
the whole Church, since the activities 
of the Church extend beyond liturgy, 
and the faithful are to hold fast to their 
private devotions as distinguished from 
the public cult constituting the liturgy. 
Also to be distinguished from the func- 
tions of liturgy are the Church’s offices 
of teaching and government. The 
Church has vast spiritual interests: 
whatever touches upon religious and 
moral areas of human experience. One 
must not, cautioned the Holy Father, 
succumb to any narrowness of view 
with regard to the many and varied 
fields of activity to which the Church 
is necessarily dedicated. 

In the second section: Liturgy and 
the Lord, the Pope treats a number of 
dogmatic points referring to the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass and the proper inter- 
pretation of it. He also devotes atten- 
tion to some important pastoral aspects 
of the liturgy, v.g., with regard to the 
placing of the tabernacle on the altar 
when the priest celebrates Mass facing 
the congregation. Further, he rejects 
certain current opinions concerning the 
value of concelebration by many priests 
in addition to rejecting a new theory 
about the manner in which Christ is 
present in the Eucharist. 

Because of the length and genuine 
importance of these matters, we shall 
treat them in a subsequent column in 
this department. 





Homutrs 
on the Liturgy of 





the Sundays and Feasts 


By WILLIAM F. WIEBLER 


Father Wiebler is a country curate from 
Clear Creek, Iowa. Since his ordination in 
1955 he has been stationed in this rural parish 
(which comprises a church, school, convent, 
rectory and cemetery, and nothing else but 
cornfields) as an assistant to his ailing pastor, 
Father Paul Kleinfelder. The young priest 
has had articles published in The Catholic 
Messenger and The Catholic Mind. 





Sacramentals: 


Quinguagesima Sunday 


Pilgrims’ Preview 





“Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem, and all things that have been written 
through the prophets concerning the Son of Man will be accomplished” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Up to Jerusalem .. .” 
(2) “The Son of Man...” 
(3) “Will be Accomplished.” 
(4) Conclusion: We see now obscurely, 
but then face to face. 


These are the words that Christ 
speaks to the Twelve in today’s gospel; 
in them we should also hear the Church 
speaking to us. We, too, are on our way 
up to Jerusalem. Spiritually we shall 
undergo our passion and death that we 
might rise with Christ. But how are all 
these things to be accomplished in us? 

Under sign and symbol they will be 
accomplished. In today’s epistle the 
Apostle tells us that we see now through 
a mirror in an obscure manner, but then 
face to face. So do the signs and sym- 
bols of the divine liturgy contain the 
visage of participation in Christ’s pas- 
sion, death and glorious resurrection. A 
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mirror reflects the viewer obscurely, but 
it does give an image. Signs and sym- 
bols look into the past and future ob- 
scurely, but they do represent and 
prophesy. 


“,. . . UP TO JERUSALEM .. .” 


Many times Christ spoke in this way 
to his disciples. He described His 
Father’s house in various ways: as a 
place of many mansions; as a marriage 
feast; as a heavenly city. These con- 
crete images helped his hearers visualize 
and better understand heaven. 

Basic truths of our redemption are 
ever repeated under different figures. 
The Church portrays divine life, 
strength, homage, Christ under such 
simple things as water, oil, palm 
branches, candles. These material 
things can and do point to higher reali- 
ties just as Christ’s cursing of the fig 














tree pointed to the power of faith. 
“«. . . THE SON OF MAN... .” 


Our Holy Father is concerned that 
you, the faithful, be instructed in the 
liturgy of the Church, particularly that 
of Holy Week. He wants you to realize 
that this great week can make you holy. 
He has repeated the words of Pius X 
that “the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit is the 
active participation in the most holy 
mysteries.” He has done more. By 
restoring and renovating Holy Week he 
has given you the means of actively 
participating in the representation of 
holy mysteries foretold by prophets. 

In Holy Week the most bitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ are put before us 
by the liturgy. We can relive those 
days by going to Calvary and following 
in the blood-stained footsteps of the 
Son of Man. And we go to Calvary by 
sacramental signs. 

Sacraments, we know, are signs in- 
stituted by Christ to give grace. Sacra- 
mentals are also signs which are estab- 
lished by the Church as a means of 
grace. They help us to holiness because, 
as signs, they tell more than they are in 
themselves. 


EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR WORSHIP 









The signs performed during Holy 
Week tell us something more than they 
are in themselves. The sign of the 
Mandatum, for instance, which is the 
washing of the feet performed on Holy 
Thursday, tells us of the charity and 
humility which should be manifest 
among us, charity which behooves us to 
humble ourselves and wash the feet of 
one another by loving acts of Christian 
kindness. 

The symbolic action of waving palm 
branches on Palm Sunday portrays our 
homage to Christ the King. While our 
hands are waving palms, our hearts 
should be making the pledge of alle- 
giance to our King. 

Above all, the very sign of the Eu- 
charist betokens our union with Christ 
and our fellow men; as a sacrament it 
does even more, for it actually effects 
what it signifies. Eating together at the 
same Eucharistic table, breaking Bread 
together, is that not a sign of our one- 
ness in Christ? And by that sign are 
we not made one in Christ? 

These signs and symbols have but one 
purpose: to bring us into union with 
Christ while we sojourn here on earth. 
We see now through a mirror in an ob- 
scure manner, but then face to face. 


Exterior and Interior Worship 
First Sunday of Lent 


“Brethren, we entreat you not to receive the grace of God in vain” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “We entreat you .. .” 
(2) “. . . not to receive in vain. . . 
(3) “. . . the grace of God.” 
(4) Conclusion: Though we are of clay, we 
are vessels of grace. 


” 


During Lent we are on our way to 
Jerusalem. The Sundays along the 


Lenten highway are roadsigns that warn 
us we are fast approaching the heavenly 
city. Today we have reached the First 





Sunday of Lent. Just as a stone plum- 
meting to earth increases its velocity, 
so should we increase our intensity of 
entrance into the mystery which is 
Christ expressed in the liturgy of Holy 
Week. 

The Collect prayer for today’s Mass 
gives us the keynote to follow during 
Lent in our fast and abstinence. We 
learn that the Church is purified by the 
yearly observance of Lent, and we pray 
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that whatever we gain by abstinence 
we may follow up with good works. 


“WE ENTREAT YOU... .” 


Abstinence, therefore, is a means to 
an end; that is to say, we abstain from 
meat in order to obtain something else 
more desirable. It is not enough to 
spend our Lent eating cheese because 
we are giving up meat! Rather we must 
abstain from meat as Christ abstained 
from the bread proffered by the devil in 
today’s gospel account. 

When the devil tempts us to eat meat 
during Lent, let us answer him with the 
words of St. Paul to the Romans: “It is 
good not to eat flesh, and not to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
is offended or scandalized or made 
weak.” In other words, we are abstain- 
ing from meat for a higher reason, 
namely the good of our soul. 

Christ told us that once the devil has 
been cast out, the householder must 
fortify his mansion and make it im- 
pervious to the onslaughts of the evicted 
one, “lest the devil return with seven 
others more evil than himself.” So also 
must we fill up the void left by our 
abstinence during Lent. 


“. .- NOT TO 
RECEIVE IN VAIN... .” 


What better to fill this void than the 
prescription of the Holy Pontiff: par- 
ticipation in the mystery which is 
Christ? The tremendous cavity which 
is occasioned by the fasting and absti- 
nence of Lent can be filled to overflow- 
ing with the fullness of Christ. 

Last year in the new Holy Week 
liturgy we were given an opportunity 
to enter into the passion, death and 
resurrection of Christ as never before. 
Even so, our participation was limited 
and scattered, hindered by our own lack 
of understanding of the mystery of 
Christ as perpetuated by sacramentals. 
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Our Holy Father has given us many 
means of actively participating in the 
holy mysteries. The rubrics actually 
call for response on the part of the con- 
gregation who no longer are to be mere 
mute spectators. When the priest says 
“Oremus” (“Let us pray.”), that is just 
what he means; we should pray. When 
the priest says “Flectamus genua” (‘‘Let 
us genuflect.”), that is just what he 
means; we should kneel in prayer. 

But what is the purpose of all this 
activity? Is it just so that we might 
have something to do? Is the Church 
like a kindergarten teacher who con- 
stantly sees to it that her charges have 
books to color or toys to play with so 
that they will stay out of mischief? 


“, . . THE GRACE OF GOD” 


Liturgical activity is directed toward 
filling us with the grace of God through 
our entrance into the mystery which is 
Christ. Our external activity is to pro- 
ceed from an internal heart and mind 
which are straining toward union with 
God. These outward acts of religion, 
the Holy Father says, are designed to 
rouse the heart, like signals of a sort, to 
veneration of the sacred realities and to 
raise the mind to meditation on the 
supernatural. 

Exterior and interior worship are 
complementary to each other. From the 
slime of the earth God made us clay 
vessels, the base material of the clay 
conjoined with the spiritual soul. In 
our divine worship, then, it is most fit- 
ting and natural that our bodies should 
aid our souls as they do in other activi- 
ties; our bodily eyes, for example, read 
the words, but it is our spiritual eyes 
which understand the meaning. 

Humans worshipping God are like 
two boys on a teeter-totter. Sometimes 
the clay of our bodies weighs down the 
exterior end of worship. Yet that re- 
sults in our graceful souls being sent 





IMITATION OF CHRIST SUFFERING 


soaring high on the other end. 

During these days of grace, even 
though we are vessels of clay, we may 
contain the grace of God. Like the jars 


of water at the wedding of Cana, we 
can change our material provisions into 
spiritual graces for the journey to 
Jerusalem. 


Imitation of Christ Suffering 


Second Sunday of Lent 


“Brethren, even as you have learned from us how you ought to walk . . 


. we exhort 


you in the Lord Jesus to make even greater progress” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “. . . You have learned... . 
(2) “. . . how you ought to walk... 
(3) “. . . even greater progress.” 
(4) Conclusion: Christ will draw us to 
himself. 


” 


” 


“Give a man an inch and he wants a 
foot.” St. Paul is no better than anyone 
else in this regard. Last Sunday, the 
first of Lent, he urged us not to receive 
the grace of God in vain. Now this 
Sunday, seeing that we have made some 
progress on the way to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, he is not content to let us 
abide in our complacency; he urges us 
on to even greater progress. 

In order for a man to progress, how- 
ever, he must have a goal. “To the 
stars through difficulties,” runs the old 
Roman proverb. The star which 
beckons us on causes us to lift our heads 
to the awesome beauty of those heavens 
which declare the handiwork of their 
Maker. No longer then are we bothered 
so much with the muck in which we are 
mired. 


“ . . . YOU HAVE LEARNED .. .” 


The Apostle to the Gentiles often 
compares the Christian to an athlete. 
He urges us to run so as to win the race, 
to put on our armor and enter the lists, 
to wrestle with principalities and 
powers. He is too astute to urge us 
without giving us a goal which surpasses 
all goals: Christ himself. 


During the Church year we too are 
given a goal: the mystery of Christ as 
contained in Holy Week. This is the 
great week of the year toward which all 
else is directed. In this week of weeks 
we commemorate the passion, death and 
resurrection of our Lord. This week is 
like the great pearl which is set in the 
diadem of the Church year. 

If we realize that prayer is not so 
much for God’s sake as it is for our own, 
we see what profit Holy Week has for 
us. After all, God doesn’t need to be 
told all the wonderful things He did for 
mankind; He already knows. We don’t, 
or, if we do, we are not so aware of these 
things as we might be. The Scripture 
readings during Holy Week have a very 
definite purpose in mind, namely, to 
sketch the divine plan for our redemp- 
tion and to show God’s love for us—a 
love so great that He sent His only be- 
gotten Son into the world to die for us. 

On Good Friday the Church reads 
from the prophet Osee to arouse sorrow 
in our hearts for our sinful faithlessness 
(which was mirrored centuries before 
by the actions of the Jews whom Osee 
lamented). During the adoration of the 
cross the “Reproaches” indeed reproach 
us for our ingratitude and sinful re- 
bellion. The singing of Psalm 21, the 
prophetic psalm of Christ’s passion and 
triumph, will remind us that Christ laid 
his life down freely; it was not snatched 
from him. The psalmist cried out for 
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him: ‘They have pierced my hands and 
feet; they have numbered all my bones.” 

“.. HOW WE 

OUGHT TO WALK .. .” 

By entering into the spirit of Holy 
Week, by praying the Mass, by medi- 
tating on the Scriptures, receiving the 
sacraments, we “put on Christ.”” Under- 
standing that Christ is the Paschal 
Lamb, we realize that He was slain for 
our sins, that we must wash ourselves 
in the blood of the Lamb, sprinkle it on 
our doorposts, if we would have life and 
have it more abundantly. 

This divine life that we have from 
Christ thus enables us to worship God 
more adequately because we no longer 
worship Him by ourselves alone. We 
worship as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Holy Week is such a 
tremendous thing, Pope Pius XII says, 
because it is the Mystical Body of 
Christ rendering public worship to the 
Father by renewing the sacrifice of the 
Son. 

No longer will we then complain of 
having to go to Mass on Sunday or of 
not being able to eat meat on Friday. 
Christ’s burden becomes light and His 
yoke sweet once we see this burden for 
what it is: union with Christ. We are 
not so much concerned with the fact that 


we are sinners, as we truly all are, as 
that we are redeemed in the blood of the 
Lamb. That is why, even in the midst 
of the gloom of Lent, we can call that 
Black Friday of suffering by the para- 
doxical title of “Good Friday.” 


“. . . EVEN GREATER PROGRESS” 


The Christian who is weighed down 
by the pharisaical details of the Old 
Law has not heard from St. Paul that 
the restrictions of the Old Covenant 
have given place to the freedom of the 
New. That is why such a Christian’s 
mien is not a cheerful one, for he is con- 
stantly buying and trading for a higher 
place in heaven. Our place in heaven 
cannot be bought. It has already been 
purchased by the blood of Christ and 
has been given to us as a gift from God, 
the Giver of every good gift from above. 

Such progress should not be so diffi- 
cult. It may take ten men to get a 
freight car started rolling. Once inertia 
has been overcome, two men may keep 
it rolling. So also with us. Once inertia 
has been overcome, we should make 
even greater progress. No longer do we 
have to concentrate so exclusively on 
the task at hand. We may raise our 
heads occasionally to view the goal 
which beckons us on. 


Our Baptismal Vows 


Third Sunday of Lent 


“Brethren, be imitators of God, as very dear children and walk in love as Christ 


also loved us and delivered himself up for us . . 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “. . . Very dear children... . 
(2) “. . . as Christ loved us .. .” 
(3) “. . . delivered himself for us .. .” 
(4) Conclusion: Like swaggering children, 
we follow our elder Brother. 


“Blood is thicker than water” is an 
axiom of which God is not unmindful. 
The meaning of the saying is that you 
will do more for your relatives than you 
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.” (Epistle). 


will for your friends, even when the 
friends are more deserving. 

As we draw nearer to the city of 
Jerusalem, we, too, are mindful of the 
fact that blood is thicker than water. 
For it is a fact that God would have us 
be more than His friends; he would 
have us be His sons. The startled Nico- 
demus asked our Lord how it was that 
men could be born anew. Through the 





OUR BAPTISMAL VOWS 


watery gates of Baptism opened by the 
blood of Christ we become sons of God, 
“His very dear children.” 


“. . . VERY DEAR CHILDREN .. .” 


Baptism is the beginning of our life 
of grace in which we become imitators 
of God, sharing in His divine life 
through this gift of divinity. Through 
the mingling of blood and water—the 
blood shed on the cross and the water 
flowing in Baptism—we are made heirs 
with Christ of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Nowhere is this better brought out 
than in the Easter Vigil which we cele- 
brate in anticipation of the resurrection 
of Christ on Easter morn. The blessing 
of the baptismal water teaches us that 
we are indeed children of light, delivered 
from the darkness of Satan by the blood 
of the Savior. 

The Easter candle is lowered into the 
watery tomb of the baptismal water 
from which it emerges as a symbol of 
Christ rising from the tomb. That 
tomb becomes a womb as we die with 
Christ in the waters of Baptism and rise 
with him to new life. The darkness of 
the night is pierced by the candlelight 
just as the flame of our faith pierces the 
darkness of unbelief which surrounds 
us. These sacramental signs which we 
perform should make us aware, as noth- 
ing else, that our life is indeed a war- 
fare, where our opponents are princi- 
palities and powers. The very symbol- 
ism of the baptismal service, however, 
should give us the clue as to how to 
overcome the Prince of Darkness. 

You will recall that the priest walks 
up the center aisle of the church, bear- 
ing aloft the Easter candle which has 
just been lighted from the new fire 
struck from flint. As he progresses, he 
sings the triple invocation, “Lumen 
Christi” (“Light of Christ’), and the 
people respond similarly, “Deo Gratias” 
(“Thanks be to God.’’). 


“«. . . ASCHRIST LOVED US.. .” 


Significantly, the light from the 
Easter candle is spread throughout the 
darkness of the church as priest, servers, 
people progressively light their candles 
from the central candle which is Christ. 
Just so does our faith shine in the dark- 
ness, and so is it transmitted as we pass 
the light of our faith to those who are 
yet involved in the darkness of idolatry 
and Islamism. 

Our light is not to be hidden under a 
basket; it is to be put upon a mountain 
so that all might see and glorify God. 
This is not vain show, as might be the 
case with those who walk in the Easter 
parade to show off their fine garments. 
Rather, we are walking in love, as St. 
Paul says so eloquently in today’s 
epistle, because we want all to share in 
this great “mystery of Godliness” which 
has been revealed to us. 


The Church reminds us that our 


Baptism is a gift that should be used, 


not put away, and she reminds us by 
having us repeat our baptismal vows 
annually at the Easter Vigil. By those 
promises we once renounced Satan and 
all his works, as well as that world 
which is the enemy of God; we vowed, 
furthermore, to serve God faithfully in 
the Holy Catholic Church. 


«. . . DELIVERED HIMSELF 

Poem ee. ss 

By having us recite the vows in uni- 
son, the Church reminds us of the com- 
munal aspect of the sacrament which 
makes us all brothers and sisters in 
Christ. If possible, a convert is bap- 
tized at the Easter Vigil so that we 
might welcome him into the fold. 

Baptism, however, finds its greatest 
expression in the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. It is through the baptismal 
character that we are deputed to wor- 
ship. Through Baptism we are made 
sharers in the priesthood of Christ. 
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Participation in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass must be according to the mode of 
the great High Priest who delivered 
Himself up for us. In the sacrifice of 
the cross love and suffering are inextri- 
cably bound up together. We must 
suffer not for the sake of suffering, but 
to show our love for God. We must 


take this suffering, join it to that of 
Christ, and with Him offer it to the 
Father. 

Children swagger in imitation of their 
elders, mimicking their every gesture. 
We, then, who are children of God, walk 
to Jerusalem even as our elder Brother 
once walked this road. 


Significance of the Passover 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 


“Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, was near” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Now the Passover .. .” 
(2) “. . . the feast of the Jews... 
(3) “. . . was near.” 
(4) Conclusion: We shall not “faint on the 
way.” 


The heavenly city is within sight as 
we draw near to Holy Week and the 
great feast of Easter. Even the gospel 
has the good news for us that the Pass- 
over, the feast of the Jews, is near. 

There are three ways of looking at 
this Passover: past, present and future. 
All three have meaning for us who are 
wayfarers, who must pause occasionally 
to look at the map to check our direc- 
tions. Though we may see the Holy 
City from afar, its towers and turrets 
beckoning us on, still it is best to check 
and see if we are on the right road 
before pressing on. 


“NOW THE PASSOVER .. .” 


So often that which has gone before 
is the key to what is happening in the 
present or will happen in the future. 
So it is with Holy Week and its mys- 
teries which were prefigured by the 
Jewish Passover. 

The very name is indicative of its 
meaning: the passing over of the Angel 
of the Lord. The Book of Exodus tells 
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us of the oppression of the Israelites by 
the Egyptians and how God raised up 
Moses to be a savior to them. We are 
all familiar with the story of the plagues 
which Moses invoked to persuade the 
Egyptian Pharoah to release the Jewish 
people from their captivity. The last 
dreadful plague was the killing of every 
firstborn male child in Egypt, be the 
child in palace or pigsty. 

God prepared the people for this last 
plague. They were to pick out a choice 
lamb from their flocks, one without 
blemish. On the night of the plague, 
the lamb was to be sacrificed and its 
blood smeared upon the doorposts of 
their houses. Then all of those gathered 
in the household were to eat of its flesh 
along with unleavened bread and wild 
lettuce. Not a bone of the lamb’s body 
was to be broken. One almost wonders 
why God should be so particular about 
these “minutiae.” 


“. . . THE FEAST OF 
THE JEWS...” 


The feast of the Jews, however, was 
a prophecy of the Christian Passover. 
In each of these “minutiae” we see pre- 
figured some reference to the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sins of the 
world. Was not the lamb which was to 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PASSOVER 


be sacrified the choicest of the flock? 
Was not the Lamb of God like unto 
man in everything save sin? Why was 
it that not a bone of the Paschal lamb 
was to be broken? Could it be because 
though they would pierce his hands and 
feet they would only number all his 
bones? What was intended by the fact 
that the blood of the lamb was to be 
their salvation if it were not that we 
are saved by the blood of the Lamb of 
God? 

Caiphas, the High Priest, unwittingly 
had prophesized that it was best for one 
man to be put to death for the sake of 
the people in order to save a whole na- 
tion from destruction. That prophecy 


was fulfilled by the death of Christ on 
the cross, for his death saved not only a 
whole nation, but the whole world as 
well. 

At times we are amazed at the bril- 
liance shown by a human mind, as in 
some of the great detective stories. Yet, 


in what awe must we stand at the com- 
plexity of God’s scheme of redemption. 
Not only is a preview of redemption 
given, but it involves a renewal within 
itself. To explain: the Paschal Lamb 
was the sign and symbol of the death of 
Christ, and the unleavened bread with 
which it was eaten was to be the means 
of continuing Christ’s sacrifice. 


*,. . . WAS NEAR” 


In today’s gospel St. John describes 
the miraculous feeding of the multitudes 
with a few loaves and fishes. Just be- 
fore describing that scene he mentions 
that the feast of the Passover is nigh. 
Perhaps it was only chance that caused 
John to mention this fact. We can see 
in it a marvelous coincidence, if such it 


was. For both the Passover and the 
miraculous feeding of the multitudes 
have reference to the Eucharist. 

The Jewish Passover becomes the 
Christian agape where the members 
gather about the table of the altar as 
Christ and His disciples gathered about 
the table for the Last Supper. What 
they did then, we do now. Christ took 
bread, blessed and broke it and gave it 
to His disciples. In so doing He gave 
us a sign and a sacrament whereby we 
might continue His sacrifice of the mor- 
row. Inso doing we continue that sacri- 
fice sacramentally under the sign that 
He gave us. 

In feeding the multitude, Christ had 
compassion on those who had followed 
after Him. He fed them because, as 
He said, “If I send them away fasting 
they will faint on the way.” No less 
compassion does He have for His fol- 
lowers now, for under this sacramental 
sign he feeds us with his Body and 
Blood that we might have strength to 
return to our homes. 

When the people, therefore, had seen 
the sign which Jesus had worked they 
said, ‘This is indeed the Prophet who 
is to come into the world.” When we 
therefore see the sign which Jesus works 
through the priest we should say: “This 
is how the Prophet comes into the world 
now.” 

He comes that we might go to the 
Father, that we might worship the 
Father even as he did, by offering a 
divine Victim in sacrifice. He comes as 
nourishment for our souls, to strengthen 
us for our journey to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. Only Passiontide yet lies before 
us on our way. Sustained with this 
heavenly manna we shall not “faint on 
the way.” 








Promoting Safety 
in and through the School 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


-_ EDUCATION is closely 
allied to health education. Manuals 
of administration usually present safety 
education as a phase of health educa- 
tion. Today schools give a great deal 
more attention to health education and 
health service than was customary a 
generation ago. In safety education 
an effort is made by the teacher and 
particularly by the principal to pre- 
vent accidents among the pupils and 
to educate the community to the need 
of adopting measures that will prevent 
injury of children through carelessness 
or neglect. The organization of the 
school safety patrol is standard pro- 
cedure. It is usually the teacher of 
physical education who has charge of 
the training of this group. It is com- 
mon practice to have the safety patrol 
co-operate with the district policeman 
to regulate traffic at street crossings. 
So eager are the upper-grade boys 
chosen for this work to take part in the 
activities of the patrol that there is 
a real danger that they may become 
too officious, but the officer in charge 
can usually keep them under control 
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with a few regulations of their activities. 
Warning signs should be placed at ap- 
propriate places on all streets near the 
school building. The police officer will 
usually approve the principal’s sug- 
gestions in this matter. Traffic routes 
established by the principal are of value 
in expediting the movements of children 
to and from school. Hazardous street 
crossings are best avoided; if there is 
no way of avoiding a dangerous cross- 
ing, the officer and his patrol group must 
redouble their vigilance. 


SAFETY MEASURES— 
A MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The mere statement of safety pre- 
cautions does not constitute a program 
of safety education. The principal will 
organize and carry on a continuous 
campaign to stimulate the safety con- 
sciousness and the safety conscience of 
all pupils. Children are heedless and 
they must be kept continuously aware 
of the presence of danger. This calls 
for systematic classroom instruction in 
safety measures throughout the year. 
Where civic clubs are organized in the 
school, they can be of great assistance 
in promoting safety instructions. It is 
necessary to enlist the support of par- 
ents and to build up community senti- 
ment for safety. From time to time 
a school paper should call the attention 
of both pupils and parents to the value 
of the continuous observance of safety 
rules and regulations. An alert, well- 
informed group of children quickly be- 
come the best apostles of safety. 























Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
. 











( 
BOSTON 

Benziger Brothers Inc., 95 Summer Street 

Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272—2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 


CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 


GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Sharkey & Ward, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 


OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805. Sansom St. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2—2129 Market St. 
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CHURCH SEATING 
Beauty of Design 
Exceptional Quality 


True beauty of design is maintained by 
Manitowoc Studios through careful study for 
architectural correctness and close attention 
to proportion. 

xceptional quality is maintained through 
modern facilities and methods which assure 
our customers of the finest in seating and 
chancel woodwork. 


For ‘America’s finest in church furniture, consult 


MANITOWOC CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


1214 LINCOLN AVENUE, P. O. BOX 208 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





The New York Administrative Man- 
ual' calls to the attention of all teachers 
that the school assumes responsibility 
for the supervision and protection of 
pupils committed to its care for several 
hours of the school day. This responsi- 
bility implies that the school staff will 
do everything possible to eliminate all 
hazards to safety within the school 
building and on all school property. 
Staff members should give the ex- 
ample by observing the safety regula- 
tions, and pupils will readily follow 
this example. In New York, “The 
Course of Study in Health” suggests 
the organization of School Safety Coun- 
ceils. “The School Safety Council is an 
organization composed of students 


* Administrative Manual for the Elementary 
Schools. Published by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, March 
1956. 179 pp. $5.00. 
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representing each grade which deter- 
mines accident-producing — situations, 
works toward their elimination or sets 
up safeguards which will provide for 
safe school living. Since the students 
elect their officers, plan and administer 
the program under teacher guidance, the 
School Safety Council offers an oppor- 
tunity for training in democratic 


9? 


living. 
NO SCHOOL IS FULLY FIREPROOF 


No matter how fireproof the schoo] 
is thought to be, there is danger of fire 
in every school. It is difficult in the 
daily conduct of the school to keep all 
combustible materials at a safe dis- 
tance from the scene of operation. 
There is, for instance, enough paper in 
daily constant use in an operating 
school, that the danger of a quick blaze, 
a flash fire, cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. Eternal vigilance is necessary 
to guard against the carelessness of 
heedless children and of custodians in 
the handling of combustible material. 
Truly one of the greatest dangers to 
school children comes from fire. The 
Manual states that it is imperative that 
principals take every precaution to pre- 
vent the outbreak of fire and to insure 
the safety of pupils and staff members 
in the event of fire. It is a general rule 
that all combustible materials should be 
carefully and properly placed in areas 
reserved for storage; this applies par- 
ticularly to janitorial supplies and other 
similar materials. An accumulation of 
scrap paper is exceptionally dangerous, 
and every principal must exercise vigi- 
lance that no such accumulation is 
allowed to occur anywhere in the school 
building. Many disastrous fires have 
had their beginning in a bundle of scrap 
paper that custodial vigilance had over- 
looked. 

The New York regulations stipulate 




















that every school be equipped with a 
fire alarm system separate from the 
regular school signaling system. This 
system should provide a signal box on 
every floor of the school as well as one 
in, or adjacent to, the principal’s office. 
A test should be conducted at least once 
every week to make certain that it is 


in proper working order. It is not 
necessary that the test be conducted 


during class hours; in fact, it is better 
to have the test while school is not in 
session. Everything mechanical can 
fail to operate on occasion; it is ad- 
visable that the principal keep effective 
substitutes, such as a hand-bell, avail- 
able for use in case the fire alarm sys- 
tem fails to work properly. Standard 
procedure calls for all fire extinguishers 
and other fire-fighting equipment to be 
inspected annually and _ serviced 
promptly when necessary. Record of 
this servicing is kept on a tag attached 
to every piece of equipment. It is one 
of the functions of the principal to in- 
struct the teachers and all staff mem- 
bers on the location of all fire-fighting 
equipment and on their proper use in 
case of fire. A hasty tour of the school 
and its fire-fighting equipment is not 
sufficient; every member of the staff 
needs to know and remember types and 
locations of all fire-fighting equipment, 
and this knowledge is not fixed in a 
single hasty visit. The principal will 
judge how often to repeat the tour of 
instruction. 


FIRE DRILLS 


Fire drills frequently repeated are 
essential that the children may conduct 
themselves properly in case of fire. 
Where the vigilance of fire authorities 
grows lax, there is a tendency to crowd 
fire drills into the final month of the 
school year. But the Education Law of 
New York State requires that eight fire 
drills be conducted in every school dur- 
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HOW TO BREAK DOWN THE 


Invisible Barrier 


..-. THAT KEEPS SO MANY 
AWAY FROM CONFESSION 


18 percent of all Catholics suffer with 
impaired hearing .. . and, too often, avoid 
confession...out of sheer embarrassment. 
So reports Rev. George J. Haye, Director 
of the Apostolate for the Deaf. 

Now, this invisible but potent barrier 
to the Sacrament can be overcome — in 
your own church —this very day! With 


Confessionaire 


the perfected hearing aid 
for Catholic confessionals. 
With Confessionaire, the 
“hard-of-hearing” penitent 
— without revealing his 
affliction—may hear 
clearly, effortlessly, 
the slightest 
whisper of the 
confessor’s voice. 
Confessionaire is easily 
installed, operates from any standard AC 
or DC outlet. Simple accessories extend 
its benefits to the “hard-of-hearing” 
priest, as well. Please accept a 30-day 
trial in your own confessional, without 
cost or obligation. See coupon below: 


«30-DAY FREE TRIAL- 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC. (Dept. H) 

805 MIDDLE NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 

[| Please send Confessionaire for 30-day FREE trial. 
It is my privilege to return the instrument, and 
owe you nothing. Or, if | decide to purchase it, 
you may bill the church, later, at only $74.00 
complete. 

[| Send 16-page brochure, with details, and how 

Nome. 

Church 
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Confessionaire can also aid the ‘*hard-of-hear- 
ing’’ priest. 
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ing the period from September 1 to De- 
During the remainder of the 
year, two fire drills are called for every 
month. It is further specified that at 
least one-third of all such drills should 
involve the use of fire escapes on build- 
ings where fire escapes are provided. 
It is thought that this amount of prac- 
tice in using the fire escapes will give 
the pupils facility in using them in 
cases where other modes of egress are 
blocked. 


The signals for fire drills in school 


cember 1. 


should be signals of a type that can be 
readily from all other 
signal bells used in the school. Accord- 


distinguished 


« 


. an eminently 
useful booklet 
carefully written 
and of real interest 
to all preparing 
children 

for Confirmation.” 
—HOoMELITIC AND 





a catechism 


tor(onfirmation 


Rev. John J. Morris 


PASTORAL REVIEW 


This pointed new presentation, in fit- 
ting contemporary format, is already in 
successful use throughout the United 
States and Canada. It is fine for converts. 


1000 or more —14¢ each 
100 to 999 —19€¢ each 


ORDER DIRECTLY 


10 10 99 —20€ each 
1 to 9—25¢ each 


D. Farrell Co. 


526 MARENGO AVENUE 


FOREST PARK, ILL. 


or through your local book store 





ingly, the Manual states that the sig- 
nals for fire drills are to be separate and 
distinct “from the signals used for 
drills through corridors and stairways.” 
The date of every drill is to be recorded 
in the school log-book, together with 
the time required to enter the building, 
and other pertinent information. The 
fire signal is further distinguished as a 
signal of three rings, three separate 
pushes of the signaling device, with 
distinctly perceptible pauses. This sig- 
nal ealls for immediate fire drill—all 
pupils are to go to the street in charge 
of their teachers without delay for 
books, clothing, or any other 
Teachers will caution pupils to move 
rapidly—without running. Running ex- 
poses the pupil to danger of falling, and 
the falling of a number of children may 
A definite distribution of 
duties and assignments in a fire drill 
will facilitate the conduct of it. Cus- 
todians and other capable persons 
should be assigned to such tasks as 
fastening doors open, checking on com- 
plete evacuation of the building, direct- 
ing pupils clear of hydrants, and con- 
trolling street traffic in general. 
responsible person or persons must be 
entrusted with the task of extinguishing 
all gas fixtures before leaving the build- 


ause. 


cause panic. 


Some 


ing. 

It is imperative that exits from the 
school be maintained in perfect work- 
ing condition. All exit should 
be equipped with overhead checks to 
keep them open when necessary, and all 
door mats (except those recessed in the 
floor) must be removed prior to the fire 
drill. To one or two teachers or other 
responsible persons is assigned the task 
of making a rapid check, after the 
egress of the pupils, “to see that no 
teachers, clerks, custodial workers, 
luncheon workers, or pupils are left in 
the building.” In addition to the im- 


doors 














im 








mediate fire drills required by law, a 
rapid dismissal is to be held at least 
once a month. In case of a rapid dis- 
missal the teachers are properly in- 
formed beforehand about the time of 
this exercise, and the pupils alerted by 
a warning bell at least ten minutes 
prior to the dismissal. It is not for- 
bidden for the pupils to take their 
books, clothing, and other belongings 
with them. This rapid dismissal re- 
sembles the daily dismissal of the 
pupils. Finally, the supervisors are in- 
structed to observe fire drills and rapid 
dismissals, whenever possible, on their 
visits to schools. If improvements are 
indicated, they are instructed to make 
note of them. 


CO-OPERATION WITH 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Schools throughout our country are 
co-operating with the requirements of 
civil defense authorities. The New 
York State Civil Defense Commission 
has established local defense units, and 
the Manual specifies that principals and 
teachers must familiarize themselves 
with civil defense regulations pertain- 
ing to schools and “see to it that they 
are promptly and thoroughly enforced.” 
Every school is to set up a civil de- 
fense program in accord with local 
directives. These directives commonly 
designate that the shelter areas in every 
school building should be adequate to 
accommodate all the pupils. Civil De- 
fense authorities will inspect chosen 
areas on request and determine their 
suitability. 

All schools are required to conduct 
five shelter drills during the course of 
the school year, and two of these drills 
must be held prior to December 31. 
The regular school signaling system, not 
the fire alarm system, should be em- 
ployed to summon the pupils to take 
part in a shelter drill. Duck and Cover 
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SOUVENIR SHOVELS 


For Ground Breaking Ceremonies 
Ga An ideal way to raise funds and 
%, provide a remembrance of these 
occasions. 
Offer these attractive 
mementos on a con- 
tribution basis $1.00 or 
more. Many will give 
$5.00 to $25.00. 
Grey Iron Shovel 42” 
long has gold tag with 
black lettering. 


QUANTITY PRICES 





11 to 50. 65 ea 

51 to 100. 55 ea 
101 to 500.. 40 ea 
501 to 1000. 30 ea 
over 1000. . 20 ea 
Allow 3 weeks for de- 
livery. 10 deposit 


required with order— 
Balance C.O.D. 

For additional 
information write: 
RICHARD L. MILLER 
RFD #1 Lebanon, Pa. 








PURISSIMA BRAND MASS CANDLES 


100% BEESWAX 





i Not the good, not the better, 
but the best! "For the Lord's 
is the earth and the fullness 
thereof" Ps xxiii, 1. 





Ask your dealer or write 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Branches in-New York, Chicag Bost 
Los Angeles, Montreal 














NEW RUBRICS 


FOR 
MISSAL AND BREVIARY 
1. Complete Translation of 
Decretum Generale. 


2. Complete Latin text of 
Decretum Generale. 
75¢ 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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drills should be conducted by the indi- 
vidual class teachers at convenient 
times. The pupils and all staff mem- 
bers must be trained in the proper re- 
sponses to the various air-raid signals. 
If identification tags are in use prin- 
cipals are to co-operate and enlist the 
co-operation of parents in carrying out 
the requirements of the Civil Defense 
authorities. At least two members of 
the school staff should be qualified in 
Red Cross First Aid. 
principals are reminded that a prudent 


Teachers and 


introduction of civil defense measures 
will cause no alarm among pupils or 
parents. 

The Manual has devoted a special 
paragraph to the problem of loitering 
buildings or on_ school 
premises. The law of New York State 
specifically prohibits loitering. 
The principal and teachers will exercise 
vigilance that no unauthorized persons 
be permitted in the building unless they 
immediately report to the school office. 
If loiterers do not obey directions, they 
are to be reported to the police authori- 
ties. Signs bearing this directive should 
be posted in a prominent place. In 


in school 


such 


this day of vandalism and kidnapings, 


the wisdom of this directive is clear. 
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We must do everything possible to pro- 
tect the safety and well-being of ow 
pupils. 


GROWTH THROUGH RECREATION 


All school administrators stress thi 
value of recreation for the child. Rec- 
reation constitutes an important part 
of the school day for pupils of ele- 
mentary school age. As we wrote in 
The Catholic Educator (October, 1956) , 
the child “is now of an age when his 
nature calls for participation in games 
with others. Parents and_ teachers 
should encourage the child to play with 
other children. Play has many values. 
The modern practice of putting practi- 
cally all activities in primary grades on 
the play level is an acknowledgment 
that play is the most vital element in 
the school program. Is it an exaggera- 
tion to claim that play at this level is 
the most important subject in the 
curriculum? Embracing as it does the 
whole life of the child, play provides 
for his physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment. It fixes in the child the 
habits, attitudes, ideals, and knowledge 
that make for healthful, wholesome, 
happy, and useful living. A child who 
does not play not only misses the joy 
of childhood, but also he can never be 
a fully developed acult. Childhood is 
the most plastic period of life; play 
forces the child to avail himself, in the 
pure joy of activity, of many avenues 
of growth, and through them to acquire 
qualities and traits that contribute to 
a sane and well-ordered life.” 

The Manual offers several regulations 
designed to make certain that school 
recreation is not marred by accident. 
They are: 

1) Recreation should always be 

supervised ; 

2) Those appointed to supervise 
recreation should attend to the 
entire group at all times; 











)] 








3) Older pupils may be assigned to 
assist with the supervision of 
recreation ; 

4) Children of different age groups 
should be assigned to separate 
sections of the area available for 
play; 

5) When equipment is available, e.g., 
swings, slides, ete., pupils should 
be instructed to use it in the 
proper manner. 


Blacktop or some similar material is 
recommended as a smooth covering 
with a proper degree of resiliency. The 
play surface should be kept in repair. 


TOWARD ALERT PEDESTRIANS 


Traffic safety is a phase of safety 
education that grows daily in signifi- 
cance. One of the greatest dangers to 
the pupils’ safety comes from vehicular 
traffic. The school and its teachers 
must train pupils to avoid traffie haz- 
ards. The Automobile Club of New 
York offers eight simple rules designed 
to avoid accidents in traffic. These 
rules are: 


Cross Only at Corners 

Look Both Ways before Crossing 

Watch for Turning Cars 

Keep from between Parked Cars 

Walk on Left Facing Traffic 

Play away from Traffic 

Be Doubly Alert on Rainy Days 

Obey Police Officers, Safety Patrol 
Members, and Traffic Signals 


Simple explanation, showing how the 
rule contributes to safety, is given with 
each of these eight simple rules. Every 
teacher is to caution the child that 
“jaywalking” is a dangerous practice. 
He should remind the child that, in the 
absence of a traffic light, he is to leave 
the curb only when oncoming cars are 
at least a block away. The thor- 
oughly alert child will never make the 
mistake of “walking into the side” of 
cars as they turn corners. Parents 
and elders as well as teachers should 


PROMOTING SAFETY IN AND THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


insist constantly that children under 
their jurisdiction cross only at street 
intersections. It is unfair to submit 


any driver to the hazard of having 
pedestrians dart suddenly into his path 
from between two parked cars. Where 
there are no sidewalks, children should 
be trained to walk to the left facing 
traffic; oncoming traffic can easily be 
avoided because it is in plain view to 
the pedestrian from a considerable dis- 
tance. Playing on the street, even on 
streets not heavily traveled, is a great 
cause of child accidents. Street games 
on highways carrying heavy traffic are 
perilous. Better provision of public 
playgrounds, even better use of vacant 
lots or backyards, will reduce the inci- 
dence of traffic injuries. Rain compli- 
eates traffic dangers and reduces visi- 
bility. Pedestrians expect motorists to 
be very cautious on rainy days, but 
they must remember that drivers can- 
not stop quickly and may skid if brakes 
are applied too suddenly. Finally, it 
is essential that teachers carry on con- 
tinuous training in the observance of 
safety measures and insist that children 
obey traffie officers and signals. 

Maps prepared by the Best Route to 
School Program indicate the safest 
routes that the children may use on 
their way to and from school. Very 
young pupils will need help from their 
teachers in studying these maps. The 
understanding use of the safest route 
will fix a safety pattern in the mind of 
even the youngest child and thus re- 
duce substantially the accident rate. 

The Manual directs that in all com- 
munities, whether they have a Best 
Route to School Program or not, par- 
ents be encouraged to assist their chil- 
dren in discovering the safest route to 
and from school. The Automobile 
Club of New York recommends that 
parents determine the safest route for 
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the use of their child, and then go over 
this route together with the child until 
he learns it. The parent is further 
urged to make use of this opportunity 
to indicate to the child special points 
of protection or danger along the way. 
“It is suggested that you also inform 
your child as to what to do at inter- 
sections controlled by a police officer, 
traffic signal, full stop sign, or protected 
by members of the School Safety 
Patrol. It is important that the child 
learn which traffic signal face is to be 
watched until it turns green, before 
crossing the street.” 


| 


SUPERVISION IN SCHOOL BUS 


Special diligence must be exercised in 
providing for the safety of children be- 
ing transported to and from school by 
buses. Experience has proved that 
some children indulge in rough conduct 
and mischief on school buses. It is not 
possible to assign a teacher to supervise 
a bus on its trips to and from school but 
an appointed teacher should be present 
when buses arrive at or depart from 
the school and supervise the conduct of 
the children in alighting from or board- 
ing the bus. If the bus is overloaded or 
if the number of standees exceeds the 
quota, the supervising teacher will re- 
port these matters to the proper author- 
ities. Senior pupils can act as moni- 
tors on each bus; it will be their duty 
to supervise the children and to give 
necessary assistance to younger chil- 
dren as they alight from the bus. In 
this matter also patterns of safe con- 
duct can be readily established. Effi- 
cient supervision will rapidly develop 
good bus manners on the part of the 
children, manners that will pay divi- 
dends later in reducing accidents. 

The purpose of safety education is to 
establish an attitude towards life that 
will make one choose to be safe. In 
the last analysis safety education de- 
pends upon respect for human person- 
ality. It is a branch of ethics. It 
demands spiritual training and does 
not suffer the application of the me- 
chanical method. The supreme thought 
in it is the sanctity of human life. If 
we wish to have our safety education 
effect something more than a fear-com- 
plex, we must give the pupil this spirit- 
ual insight. 




















By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M.. J.C.D. 


QO UESTIONS A NSWERED 





Blessed Ashes for Infants 


Question: On Ash Wednesday, 
priests here feel and say publicly that 
not only is it unnecessary to give ashes 
to children under the use of reason, 
since they have not sinned, but that it 
is improper to do so. And _ when 
mothers with little ones come to the 
railing, they pass them by. Is it true 
that the priest gives no blessing of any 
sort at this time? 

SACERDOS 


Answer: The blessed ashes are in- 
cluded among the sacramentals of the 
Chureh, and we can reasonably include 
ashes 


the conferring of the blessed 


among the sacramentals also. There- 
fore, it is well to determine what a 
sacramental is, according to the 
Chureh’s definition. 


objects or actions which the Church, 


“Sacramentals are 


following a kind of pattern provided in 
the sacraments, is accustomed to employ 
to obtain through her power of impe- 
effects that are principally 
spiritual.””! 

Some authors offer various classifica- 


tration 


tions of sacramentals, involving a cer- 
tain degree of confusion at times, and 
including things 
whieh do not really fit under the defi- 
nition of the Code.* Other writers, 
after the general division of sacramen- 
tals into “things and actions,” found in 
Canon 1144, offer a further general 
classification, namely, blessings and 


occasionally some 





‘Canon 1144. 

*Institutiones Turis Canonici: De Sacra- 
mentis, by Matthaeus a Coronata, (Marietti, 
Rome, 1947), n. 721 





exorcisms.” Under such a_ classifica- 
tion, which has much in its favor and 
which seems to be used in the Code of 
Canon Law,* the giving of the ashes 
would belong under the heading of 
blessings, and not of exorcisms. The 
question of Sacerdos, therefore, is well 
put, when he asks whether or not the 
priest gives a blessing of any kind in 
the distribution of ashes. 

One further point, of no little im- 
portance, should be mentioned. Al- 
though the blessing and distribution 
of ashes have a particular relation to 
sorrow for sin and to repentance, these 
things, like any other sacramental, find 
the source of their efficacy in the prayers 
of the Chureh. The priest, in the name 
of the Church, in blessing the ashes 
calls down the blessing of God on those 
to whom the ashes will be given. True, 
the prayers of the blessing are filled 
with references to penitence, forgive- 
ness of sin, satisfaction for sin, and 
strength against future falls. More- 
over, we can readily admit that the 
references are appropriate for most of 
those to whom the blessed ashes will be 
given, because they share in the com- 
mon failings of mankind and have in- 
curred the guilt of sin. 

Nevertheless, there is no provision in 
the Missal, or directive in other litur- 
gical books, to require that the ashes 
be distributed only to those who have 


sinned. If this norm were to be es- 


Op. cit., n. 722. 
*Cf. Canons 1144-1153. 
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tablished, would it not follow that it is 
improper to give the ashes to a convert 
who has just received unconditional 
baptism, and who has thus been freed 
from all past sins and all punishment 
for sin? We know that the convert 
may lawfully receive the ashes. 

Should it be the use of reason that 
determines whether or not one of the 
faithful is eligible to receive this sacra- 
mental of the Church? If this be so, it 
is strange that we find in the liturgical 
books of the Church no rule against 
admission of the children to reception 
of the blessed ashes. The rubrics of 
the Missal direct the people (populus) 
to come up for the ashes after the clergy 
has received them. The Ceremonial 
of Bishops gives lengthy and detailed 
directions for the manner in which all 
should approach to receive the blessed 


ashes, and refers to various classes 
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among the clergy and laity. Nothing 
is said to indicate that young children 
may not come up with the others, or 
that they should not be given the 
blessed ashes if they or their parents 
request it.® 

If it be improper or forbidden to give 
the ashes to children who have not yet 
attained the use of reason, we should 
expect to find some statement to that 
effect in the liturgical books of the 
Church, or in the works of authors who 
comment on the sacramentals or who 
explain the ceremonies for Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

The youngster is not yet capable of 
personal dispositions to be stirred up, 
or of personal dispositions affecting to 
some degree the benefit to be obtained 
from using the sacramentals of the 
Church. Nevertheless, he is capable of 
being the beneficiary of the Church’s 
impetration, as are others who receive 
or employ sacramentals. Can we say 
with certainty that the prayers of the 
Church in the rite of Ash Wednesday 
will be ineffective on his behalf at some 
future date, when he will have reached 
the age of discretion and will have be- 
come capable of committing sin? 

No one is obliged personally to re- 
ceive the blessed ashes. We need not 
attempt to establish an obligation for 
the priest to give the ashes to an infant 
who is brought to the altar rail, or, on 
the other hand, condemn the priest who 
does not confer the ashes on a child 
below the age of reason. However, it is 
still another thing to condemn as im- 
proper the act of the priest who does 
give the ashes, and the argument ad- 
vanced for refusing the request of par- 
ents who seek this sacramental for 
their children does not appear to the 
writer to be convincing. 


°>Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. II, cap. 
18. 
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Private Blessing of Ashes 


Question: Am I permitted to bless 
the ashes at the sisters’ convent before 
their Mass on Ash Wednesday, and to 
bless them again in the church before 
the parish Mass for the people? May I 
use for the people the ashes blessed in 
the convent? 

PASTOR 

Answer: It is permitted for the 
priest to bless the ashes, without chant, 
in a semipublic oratory before low Mass 
on Ash Wednesday, and to distribute 
the ashes to the faithful there, using the 
ceremonies of the Memoriale Rituum, 
if there is permission from the Holy See 
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for this, granted either directly or 
through the local Ordinary.® 

However, according to the liturgists, 
it is lawful for the convenience of the 
faithful in the early hours of the morn- 
ing to bless ashes privately, apart from 
Mass, provided that the new ashes are 
blessed and imposed later according to 
the regular rite and with Mass immedi- 
ately following. For this private bless- 
ing the priest wears surplice and stole, 
recites the Dominus vobiscum and the 
four orations, and sprinkles the ashes 
without incensing them. In this private 
ceremony, he may not impose the ashes 
on himself.? 

The ceremony of blessing and impos- 
ing the ashes is of obligation only in 
collegiate and _ parochial churches. 
Moreover, it is permitted to impose 
ashes on the faithful on the first Sun- 
day of Lent, even apart from Mass, 
provided that the ashes were blessed 
and imposed on Ash Wednesday ac- 
cording to the regular rite. 


No Record of 
Baptism for Catholic 


Question: Can you suggest how I 
should provide for a case that has come 
up in my parish? One of my parish- 
ioners wants to marry a young man 
who says that he is a Catholic and that 
he has been one all his life. He says 
that he was baptized in the Catholic 
Church as an infant, but there is no 
record for him at the church he named, 
or at any others in the town where he 
was born. I have checked with the 
pastor of the place where he claims to 
have made his first Holy Communion, 


®°Cf. Decreta Authentica Congregationis 
Sacrorum Rituum (Vatican Press), Appendix 
II (1927), n. 4397 ad IV. 

* Matters Liturgical, by Joseph Wuest, 
C.SS.R., translated by Thomas W. Mullaney, 
C.SS.R., revised by William T. Barry, C.SS.R. 
(Pustet, New York, 1956), n. 497 m. The 
authors cite, in support of this teaching. van 
Der Stappen, De Carpo-Moretti, and Calle- 
waert. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


but they did not keep Communion rec- 
ords there. His parents and grand- 
parents are dead, and there seems to be 
no one who can give any definite in- 
formation about his baptismal status. 
Should I seek a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparity of cult? If 
I do not, is there danger of the marriage 
being invalid? What should be done in 
a case like this? 
PRESBYTER 
Answer: The information given 
above was secured after the pre-nuptial 
questionnaire was completed. Up to 
that time the pastor had no suspicion 
that there would be any difficulty con- 
cerning the required records. 


Part of the process of investigation 
before marriage, and an important part, 
is the determination of the parties’ free- 
Failure to locate the 
Catholic 


dom to marry. 
baptismal record in any 
church where it might reasonably be 
sought justifiably gives rise to some 
suspicion. Is the person concealing his 
true place of origin, or place of baptism, 
to avoid revelation of a previous mar- 
riage? Deception such as this is by no 
means impossible, and the priest must 


give it due consideration when he in- 


vestigates the family background of 


both parties to the marriage. To safe- 
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guard himself against later accusations 
of negligence in fulfilling his office, as 
well as for the protection of the other 
party, the priest should consult the 
Ordinary about a case like this. 

Let us suppose that any reasonable 
possibility of fraud has been ruled out, 
and that the case amounts simply to 
lack of a record of the man’s baptism. 
Should the priest proceed with the 
marriage, on the grounds that the man 
was in all probability baptized, since 
he was reared as a Catholic? Should 
he now be baptized conditionally? 

In his manual of moral theology, 
Father Noldin or one of his successors, 
discussing a similar problem with refer- 
ence to ordination, says that it is not 
lawful to baptize a person conditionally 
before ordination merely because of 
a doubt concerning previous baptism, 
due to lack of a baptismal record, if 
the young man has been born of Catho- 
lie parents and has been reared as a 
Catholic.2 With all respect to the 
authority of so reputable an author, we 
must say that this would be a danger- 
ous course to follow. One may be 
allowed to doubt that any Ordinary 
would be willing to proceed with an 

. Summa Theologiae Moralis, by H. Noldin, 
S.J., revised by A. Schmitt, SJ., and G. 


Heinzel, S.J. (Rauch, Oeniponte, 1955), III, 
n. 76. 


ordination, if there were lacking docu- 
mentary proof of the recipient’s valid 
baptism, or the testimony of an eye- 
witness whose word is above all ex- 
ception. 

The consequences would not be so 
grave as in ordination, if an unbaptized 
person were to contract marriage. 
Nevertheless, the possibility of an in- 
valid union cannot be denied because 
of the possibility that the diriment im- 
pediment of disparity of cult actually 
exists in the case. Some ten years ago 
the writer was told of a marriage case 
which resembled closely the present 
problem. A young woman, reared as a 
Catholic from infancy, received her first 
Holy Communion and was confirmed, 
and later married a Catholic man before 
a priest. After the birth of two children, 
the marriage broke up, and suit was 
initiated before the diocesan tribunal for 
a declaration of nullity. Investiga- 
tion of the facts failed to support the 
original grounds alleged in the claim of 
nullity, but it did bring to light the fact 
that the woman had never been bap- 
tized. Her mother thought that the 
girl’s mother had taken care of the bap- 
tism, and the grandmother thought that 
the girl’s mother had done so. Proof 
of these facts resulted in a declaration 
of nullity on the grounds of disparity 
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of cult, although the woman had lived 
as a Catholic since infancy. 

A situation such as that encountered 
by Presbyter before a marriage cer- 
tainly justifies the administration of 
conditional baptism. Indeed, condi- 
tional baptism is called for. There is 
solid reason to doubt the very fact of 
an earlier baptism. If the man was 
not truly baptized in infancy, the sacra- 
ments that he has received during the 
intervening years invalid, and 
all of those received in the future will 
be invalid. Failure to baptize him con- 
ditionally at this time means that he 
may suffer grave spiritual harm. 


were 


The ean be conferred 
secretly, and without any embarrass- 


Moreover, be- 


baptism 


ment for the recipient. 
‘ause he has already been receiving the 
sacrament of Penance, it is not neces- 
sary for him to confess again any sins 
already told in a worthy confession. 
If he was truly baptized in infancy, 
these sins were remitted by the power 
of the keys. If not, the present condi- 
tional baptism removes them. A record 
should be made in the parish books, as 
for any other baptism, with a notation 
on the order of the following: Baptiza- 
tus sub condit? sme propter dubium facti 
de praevio baptismo. 
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Newman Revisited 
FAITH AND PREJUDICE and other unpub- 
lished sermons of Cardinal Newman. 

Edited by the Birmingham Oratory 

(Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1956), 128 

pp. $2.50. 

Deserving of the widest circulation 
possible is this addendum to the pub- 
lished sermons of the great Newman. 
Our considered verdict is that they are 
equally as timely today as they were 
between 1848 and 1873, when Father, 
afterward Cardinal, Newman originally 
preached them. Sheed and Ward’s un- 
pretentious little book offers to the pub- 
lie nine hitherto unpublished autograph 
discourses of the Oxford Leader. And 
judging from a single instance in vo- 
cabulary, it would appear that the 
editor chose to release these sermons 
exactly as Newman composed them. 
The single instance is their retention of 
a noun “subdual” nowhere to be found 
in Webster’s (abridged) Collegiate Dic- 
tionary. At any rate they have pre- 
served the rhetorical flavor of the origi- 
nal text. 

The book’s Introduction explains that 
Newman’s sermons fall into two cate- 


gories, those he preached while he was 
Protestant and those he preached after 


his conversion. Of the former, 230 have 
been published; 170 remain in manu- 
script. Of the latter, all, with the ex- 
ception of this most recent addendum, 
were delivered between 1849 and 1857. 
We are tempted to quote liberally 
from these nine sermons, but we are not 
permitted to indulge our temptation. 
However, there can be no objection to 
our extracting these passages in view of 
the fact that they are indicative of the 
homiletic value of the collection: 


Why should we be surprised to hear 
of miracles? Are miracles a new 
thing? There is no reason to be sur- 
prised; because in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass He works daily the most won- 
derful of miracles at the word of the 
priest. 


When we come into God’s presence, 
we shall be asked two things, whether 
we were in the Church, and whether 
we worked in the Church. The single 
question will be, are we Catholics, 
and are we good Catholies . ? 


The way to enter into the sufferings 
of the Son is to enter into the suffer- 
ings of the Mother. Let her be your 
pattern. Have her simple faith. 
Pray to be filled with the graces 
given her, and at length you will ex- 
perience her blessedness of which the 
text speaks. 


At least a shadow, a typical image of 
the last times, is coming over the 
world. If there ever was a time when 
one priest will be a spectacle to men 
and angels it is in the age now open- 
ing upon us. You are coming into a 
world, if present appearances do not 
deceive, such as priests never came 
into before. . 


This apocalyptic presentiment the 
Cardinal voiced at the opening of a 
diocesan seminary. A similar fear was 
most recently expressed in a letter this 
reviewer received from a British An- 
glican clergyman. If not identical with 
the complaint of Cardinal Newman in 
1873—at least it is not entirely foreign 
to it—the dread that in Great Britain 
the virus of a pan-Protestant ethos is 
innoculating the Christian dogmatic. 
To counteract some such virus in his 
day Newman proposed two powerful 
antibiotics: first, the theological semi- 
nary, “the only true guarantee for the 
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creation of the ecclesiastical spirit’; 
second, and directly associated with the 
first, “a sound, accurate, complete 
knowledge of Catholic theology.” 

For the very simple reason that Faith 
and Prejudice is an attractive and im- 
mensely practical collection of sermons, 
we heartily endorse its market. We 
endorse, too, the hope wistfully ex- 
pressed in the Introduction. “It is 
hoped that all the (Anglican) sermons 
will see the light in time.” ‘To this wish 
all who persist in revisiting the sermon 
plans of the dynamic Newman -will be 
adding a fervent “Amen.” 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Problem No. 1 Today... 


V ocations 


MEETING THE VocATION Crisis. Edited 
by Rev. George L. Kane (West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman 
Press, 1956), pp. 204 & xiii. $3.00. 
This book presents a total of twenty- 

three practical essays on the subject of 

vocations. The articles were gathered 
from a wide variety of periodicals and 
pamphlets, and a compilation of this 
type should prove very valuable to vo- 
vation directors and others engaged in 
the work of fostering vocations. The 
editor of the book grouped the essays 
under six general topics: Promoting 
and Recruiting Vocations (7 essays) ; 

Parental Opposition (2); The Priest- 

hood (5); The Sisterhood (4); The 

Brotherhood (1); The Lay Apostolate 

(4). Contributors include such out- 

standing individuals as Bishop Fulton 

J. Sheen, Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Catherine 

de Hueck, Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 

ing, Godfrey Poage, C.P., and others. 

These names in themselves are a sign 

of true value. The book, as a whole, 

is certainly a worthwhile contribution 
to the little-cultivated field of literature 
on vocations. 
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Three statements of fact can sum- 
marize the book in a general way: 1) 
there is a great need today for voca- 
tions; 2) many methods or techniques 
are in use to find and to foster voca- 
tions; 3) solid spirituality is the basic 
factor in the success of a vocation. 

Archbishop Cushing expresses the 
first truth in simple words: 


The matter of vocations is from 
every point of view the most impor- 
tant problem you could possibly con- 
sider at this moment in _ history 
(p. 58). 

All the writers agree that the need for 
vocations is very great today. No argu- 
ments can be given against the clear 
facts. 

On the other hand, granting that the 
need exists, the ways that lead to God’s 
call are manifold and mysterious. 
Thus, many methods and systems are 
in use to meet the need. The road to a 
vocation has been opened by means of 
prayer, by means of personal example, 
by advertising, by publicity, by voca- 
tion clubs, by societies, by preaching, by 
teaching, by campaigns of prayer, by 
days of recollection, by retreats, by na- 
tional movements and by international 
organizations. Specific details in the 
book tell a reader what others have 
done, what others are doing now, what 
others are planning for the future. 
These facts, gathered in one book, will 
be a valuable source of information. 
The ideas will be a guide, an encour- 
agement and an inspiration in the 
never-ending but heaven-blessed task 
of bringing boys and girls to the serv- 
ice of God. 

Pau M. Barter 


England’s Nazareth 


THE SHRINE OF Our LaDy oF WALSING- 
HAM. By J. C. Dickinson (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956), pp. 
xli + 151. $3.50. 
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Sinne is wher our Ladie sate, heaven 
turned is to hell, 
Sathan sittes wher our Lord did 
swaye, Walsingam oh farewell. 

Blessed Philip Howard, English 
Martyr, spoke what he sadly believed 
to be the last word about England’s 
Nazareth, Our Lady’s desolated shrine 
at Walsingham. But it appears that 
God’s providence has decreed the con- 
trary. For a marvelous rebirth of 
Marian devotion is once more center- 
ing itself in the very shrine which, from 
1153 to 1538, was England’s premier 
place of pilgrimage to Heaven’s Glori- 
ous Queen 

Originally, authors, like the author- 
convert H. Martin Gillett and the 
Anglican cleric Donald Hole, performed 
a singular service to Our Lady of Wals- 
ingham by drawing attention to it in 
their popular literary efforts. Now Mr. 


Dickinson, in a scholarly yet eminently 
readable book, has produced what ap- 
pears to be all the documentary evi- 
dence one could wish for on the origins 
of the shrine, on the development of 
Walsingham into a place of premier pil- 
grimage importance in England, if not 
in medieval Europe, and finally on the 
archeological treasure which was and 
of which but a few pitiable evidences 
remain. Quite understandably, not 
only for Catholics but for Anglicans, 
too, the twenty pages of the third chap- 
ter which recount the final days of 
Walsingham’s commend 
themselves to such as are intrigued by 
tales of the Henrician terror. 

Readers are bound to wonder if the 
English monarch who paid for glass for 
the windows of the stone building en- 
the Holy 


glory will 


closing House, and who 
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walked barefoot to the shrine from 
Barsham Manor, is the same Henry 
VIII who decreed its spoliation and 
who enriched himself upon its ravaged 
treasures. 

Mr. Dickinson devotes, and rightly 
so, the major portions of his thesis to 
a discussion of the  prereformation 
shrine. Accordingly, his presentation 
is intended to be, and is, scholarly, 
without becoming pedantic. He tells us 
of the beginnings of the shrine in the 
legend associated with the Holy House 
of Nazareth. Loreto lays claim, as we 
know, to the same miraculous transla- 
tion of the House where Our Savior 
spent His boyhood. One reviewer finds 
the author’s expression—‘“that the 
statue was the shrine”—highly curious. 
It is beyond question that the shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham was the Holy 
House, supposedly transported by 
angels to England from Nazareth, and 
the statue was simply enshrined within 
the Holy House. 

It is curious, too, that Mr. Dickinson 
devotes only eleven lines to the return 
of devotion to Walsingham, seven of 
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prereformation Walsingham seals. 


these lines to the Anglican and fou 
to the Catholic return. Even if th 
Anglican image was erected in 1922, it 
should be emphasized that the first pil- 
grimage, that led by the Prior of Down- 
side and by Father Fletcher, visited the 
Slipper Chapel at Houghton in 1897. 
Today the ruins of the original shrine 
and a reconstruction of the medieval! 
church are lovingly tended by Angli- 
cans; the Slipper Chapel, where the 
pilgrimage proper began, is in Catholic 
hands. It was at this Chapel, a mile 
distant from the Holy House, that pil- 
grims removed their shoes and _ pro- 
ceeded barefoot (as did Henry VIII) to 
the shrine. 

While readers will enjoy every page 
of this wonderful little volume, they 
will lament the absence from it of at 
least one chapter which details the mod- 
ern history of Walsingham. At any 
rate, this appears to be what happened 
since the first Catholic return to the 
ruins in 1897. 

A Miss Boyd bought the Slipper 
Chapel. She had been an Anglican nun 
at West Malling, where St. John Fish- 
er’s sister had been a Dominican Nun 


| prior to the dissolution of the conventual 


life. When this Anglican religious be- 
came a Catholic, this portion of the an- 
cient shrine came into Catholie hands. 
By 1934 Cardinal Bourne was able to 
come to Walsingham, supported by the 
English and Welsh hierarchy, to in- 
augurate Marian devotion again at 
Walsingham. So today the Slipper 
Chapel is the National Catholic Shrine 
of Our Lady. 

The present statue which is venerated 
in the Slipper Chapel is a copy of the 


| medieval statue of Our Lady of Wals- 


ingham which was impressed upon the 
It 
reposes beneath a canopy. The chapel 
altar boasts a beautiful reredos depict- 
ing St. Lawrence and St. Catherine, be- 
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cause the Slipper Chapel is dedicated 
to her. Of unusual interest to pilgrims 
is the new window which commemorates 
the definition of the dogma of Our 
Lady’s Assumption. It bears the word- 
ing of the Pian decree. 

The Anglican Shrine is also a place 
of great devotion and may be said to 
have originated on July 6, 1922, when 
a replica of the ancient statue was cere- 
moniously installed in the Anglican 
parish church, to be translated, 1931, to 
a permanent shrine in the village. 

All in all, Mr. Dickinson’s book is an 
antiquarian’s delight. It cannot be 
praised highly enough for the faithful 
picture it gives of the daily events of a 
great religious shrine of the Middle 
Ages. One would like to have it read 
widely by Catholics and by Protestants, 
especially by Anglican non-Catholies. 
Surely, despite the dogmatic differences 
which separate our Anglican friends 
from us, both Roman and Anglican can 
appeal to a common Mother, Our Lady 
of Walsingham, to restore England to 
the Faith. Our Lady of Walsingham, 
pray for them and for us! 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


Women of Scripture 


WoMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Michael 
Cardinal von Faulhaber (The New- 
man Press, 1956), pp. 248. $3.50. 

Augustine says that an eloquent 

Sacred Scripture should seek 

to instruct, to please and to persuade. 

He must instruct the inexperienced, 

please the uninterested, prevail upon the 

hesitant. How well Cardinal Faulhaber 
has done this in his studies of some 
women of the Old and New Testament! 

The inexperienced, the uninterested, 

and the hesitant will find in this great 

scholar a sure and fascinating guide who 
can convince them that they should 
turn more often to the Bible for light 
and strength. The learned, the en- 
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The Protestant Churches in 
America 


By John A. Hardon, S.J.—Based upon 
authoritative Protestant sources, Father Har- 
don presents the history, doctrine, ritual, 
church organization, and statistics of the 
fifteen major, and many of the minor denom- 
inations of Protestant churches in America. 
Objective, and informative, rather than 
polemical, this treatment will be of unique 
value to American Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. $5.00 


A Histery of the 
Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B.—A pano- 
ramic, one volume history of the Church from 
the earliest times to the present day. Here 
is the dramatic story of the Church of martyrs 
and kings, popes and heretics, sinners and 
saints. $7.50 


Lay People in the Church 
A Study for a Theology of the Laity 


By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., translated by 
Donald Attwater, with a Foreword by the 
Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, bishop of Reno 
—A clear and precise exposition of the 
laity's participation in the mission of the 
Church. Father Congar points out exactly 
what the layman's function is and shows that 
the fulness of his cooperation demands in- 
telligent and informed initiative. $6.75 


St. Paul 
the Apostle of the Gentiles 


By Justo Pérez de Urbel, O.S.B., translated 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.—Out of an 
expert knowledge of classical antiquity, 
Catholic theology, and a deep love for his 
subject, the author gives a skillful portrait of 
St. Paul the man, the saint, the theologian, 
the writer, and the missionary. $5.00 


War and Christianity Today 


By Francis Stratmann, O.P., translated by 
John Doebele—A candid outline and de- 
nouncement of the frighiful evils inherent in 
and associated with modern total war. 
Among other matters discussed by the author 
are the Church's responsibility for peace, the 
question of conscientious objection and the 
United Nations. There is also a very valuable 
commentary on Pius XIl’s Christmas message 
of 1948. $3.00 
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thusiastic, and those for whom these 
women have long been a source of in- 
spiration and a subject of prayer will 
discover new insights on every page. 

Rachel, the wife of the patriarch, 
Miriam, the sister of a prophet, Deb- 
bora, the fighter, Dalila, the hostess, 
and the mother of the Machabees are 
some of the valiant women whose faith- 
ful service and unselfish love the Cardi- 
nal has most sympathetically portrayed. 
The same kindly discernment marks his 
studies of the women of the New Testa- 
ment. Old friends and new are intro- 
duced in two fine chapters on “Women 
in the Gospel” and “Women in the 
Apostolic Communities”; but surely the 
most beautiful chapter of all is the 
final one on “Mary, the Mother of the 
Lord.” Here all the shining single rays 
of womanly greatness and womanly 
virtue converge in a radiant crown of 
glory for heaven’s Virgin Mother and 
Queen. 

Primarily the Cardinal’s concern is 
not with history or exegesis. His inter- 
est is not focused on women in the past 
to the exclusion of the women of to- 
day. His aim is to reveal some of the 
riches of Scripture to all those who 
want to advance in knowledge of God’s 
ways and to grow in His love. This 
book will help them. K. SULLIVAN 


“Nothing Is Sweeter Than Love” 


Tue CuristiAN Lire. By Albert M. 
Weiss, O.P.; translated by Sister M. 
Fulgence, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co.., 
1956), pp. 166. $2.65. 

“Your father, Dominic,” Our Lord 
once said to St. Catherine of Siena, 
“willed that his sons should have no 
other thought than My honor and the 
salvation of souls by the light of sci- 
ence which he wished to be the prin- 
cipal foundation of his order.” Seven 
centuries have passed since the death of 
this founder and still his sons faithfully 
draw souls to God with the light of 
wisdom and truth. 

Eminent names come to our lips as 
we think of the great services rendered 
to the Church in our own day by Frs. 
John Arintero, O.P., in Spain, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., in France and 
Albert Weiss, O.P., in Germany. Fr. 
Weiss is not so well known in this 
country as in Europe where his theo- 
logical and apologetic works have had 
great influence. He taught at Vienna, 
Graz and Fribourg. He was chosen to 
be a member of the commission that 
worked on the Leonine edition of the 
Summa in Rome. So English-speaking 
Catholics are indebted to the editors 
of the Cross and Crown series of spirit- 
ual books for this valuable study and 
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to Sister M. Fulgence, O.P., for her 
careful translation. 

The theme of this book is a challeng- 
ing one at this moment when the cult 
of personality development is so.strong 
and we are told in the secular press that 
happiness is to be found in self-expres- 
sion and along natural lines. Father 
Weiss denies this thesis. With Saint 
Thomas he concedes that grace does 
not destroy but perfects nature, and he 
goes on to show that it is not enough for 
“the Christian to be humanly perfect, 
he must be raised to the supernatural 
level of grace and make use of the 
supernatural infused virtues.” 

The Christian Life describes the soul’s 
journey from the moment of “Spiritual 
Rebirth” (chapter one) to “Journey’s 
End” (chapter eight). Its message can 
best be summed up in these words: 
“Nothing is sweeter than love, and love 
it is—an intense, a burning love for 
Christ—that makes us perfect Chris- 
tians.” 

K. SULLIVAN 


The Laity in the Church 


LAITY IN THE 
Gerard 
Philips (Fides, Chicago, 1956), 175 
pp. $3.25. 


OF THE 
Monsignor 


THE ROLE 
CuurcH. By 


For American readers, John R. 
Gilbert and James W. Moudry of the 
Louvain American College have here 
translated from the French what, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, should prove 
a welcome addition to literature on the 
Lay Apostolate. The author is Msgr. 
Gerard Philips, 8.T.D. et M., Professor 
of Dogmatic and Mystic Theology at 
the University of Louvain, and a spirit- 
ual leader of Catholic Action in Bel- 
gium. The original, Le Réle du Laicat 
dans VEglise, was not available to the 
reviewer, but has been well received in 
France and Belgium, if one may judge 
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The Enchiridion of Father Henry Dominic 
Denzinger was first published in Wuerz- 
burg in 1854. As the word indicates it is 
a compilation of the authoritative and 
original sources of the supreme teaching 
power (magisterium) of the _ universal 
Church. 


Every student and professor of theology 
is familiar with the fact of the existence 
of the Denzinger work. Today, because 
of the widespread disappearance of a good 
working knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
the original texts of the Enchiridion are to 
a great extent a closed book for many 
seminarians, and for the growing numbers 
of religious and laity who have enrolled 
for theological study. Hence this trans- 
lation of Denzinger into the vernacular. 


In its English dress the Enchiridion will 
become a valued companion in the study 
and understanding of all branches of 
theology. 
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from reputable reviews (cf., e.g., that 
by R. Carpentier, S.J., in Nouvelle 
Revue Theologique, Dec. 1955, t. 77, p. 
1109). What is discussed here, there- 
fore, is the Fides publication in English, 
without reference to the original French, 
except to point out that the copious 
notes and explanations after each of the 
ten chapters are based largely on 
French and German books and articles 
not generally available to the American 
public. This fact may tend to diminish 
the value of the work and lessen the 
understanding a reader might otherwise 
gain of Msgr. Philips’ more intricate 
considerations, but it should not be 
allowed to deter otherwise interested 
priests and laity from access to the 
provocative theological contributions 
the author makes to any study of 
Catholie Action and the role of the laity 
in the Church. 

This review may present a more 
accurate picture of the book if it pro- 
ceeds from negative (and minor) criti- 
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cisms to the positive (though qualified) 
approval the work merits. On the tech- 
nical side there are such misspellings as 
“confered” (p. 16, n. 23), “explicitely” 
(p. 131), and “stuck” (for ‘struck’ ?— 
p. 200. In his conclusion the author 
gives expression to a difficulty which 
the reviewer experienced some chapters 
back: 


The generous reader will feel 
that many questions about the laity’s 
role in the Church require more pre- 
cise formulation before one can give 
them a speculatively satisfying an- 

swer . If then our work lacks a 

certain completeness, it is because of 

the very nature of the subject (p. 

169). 

Despite a certain amount of theologi- 
‘al groping for elusive answers and 
precise formulas to express them, per- 
haps inevitable at this stage of the re- 
newed interest in the role of the laity, 
the book as a whole can be whole- 
heartedly recommended on_ several 
counts: 

1. It gives theological emphasis and 
background to temporal values and 
human problems which many were 
abandoning unduly, to the exclusive 
interest of sociologists and philosophers. 

2. The author, observing the due 
safeguards proper to his status as true 
theologian, dares frankly to discuss— 
and encourages others, even qualified 
laymen, frankly to discuss—religious 
and moral matters still open to specula- 
tion, although attended by possibly seri- 
ous misunderstandings (cf. especially 
Chapter V). Msgr. Philps steers his 
readers between the rigoristic who 
would be happy “to find a Roman de- 
cree in the morning mail everyday,” 
and the unduly liberal who yield only to 
ex cathedra pronouncements and tend to 
refuse the religious assent which Hu- 
mani generis demands for the teachings 
of the living magisterium, 
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3. Though understandably enough 
The Role of the Laity in the Church 
does not offer definitive solutions, it 
does clarify and provoke interest in 
questions most pertinent to the current 
scene: the universal priesthood of the 
laity and their participation in the 
sacred liturgy; the witness to the faith 
which the laity can and should make 
according to their respective “mis- 
sions”; their indirect influence on the 
magisterium; the nature and mandate 
of Catholic Action. The book deserves 
close scrutiny and many readers. 

Avoysius J. Wetsu, S.T.D. 


The British Solomon 


Kine JAMes VI anp I. By D. Harris 
Wittson (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1956), pp. 480. $6.00. 
Fr. Anstruther, O.P. in his fine biog- 

raphy of a Catholic recusant family, 

Vaux of Harrowden, quotes Sir Michael 

Balfour’s unpleasant recollection of 

King James I of England at dinner. 

It might be taken as the measure of 

the man who ruled England from 1603 
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to 1625, for he was surely no admirable 
sovereign: 


The King sat in his stiletto-proof 
doublet, his breeches in great pleats 
and well stuffed. He was naturally 
of a timorous disposition which was 
the greatest reason for his quilted 
doublets. His eyes large were roll- 
ing after any stranger come into his 
presence. His beard was very thin; 
his tongue too long for his mouth, 
and made him drink very uncomely, 
as if eating his drink, which came 
out into the cup in each side of his 
mouth. 


Willson’s definitive biography of the 
British Solomon bears out in his moral 
character what Balfour sourly noted 
in his physical makeup. The author is 
Professor of History at the University 
of Minnesota and his James VI and I 
is apparently the only convincing biog- 
raphy of an enigmatic historical per- 
sonage. Of course, we remember James 
I because of his association with the 
founding of Virginia, because of his 
relationship with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and most of all because the Protestant 
edition of the Scriptures is universally 
hailed as the “James Version” to set 
it apart from the Catholic Version. 
Then we always remember that the 
mother who bore him was Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and one of the sons he sired 
was the ill-starred Charles I. So some- 
where betwixt the beheading of his 
mother by Elizabeth and the beheading 
of his son by Parliament we allocate 
James I in the annals of history. 

But now, with the publication of this 
conclusive work, we are presented with 
the analysis of both an age and a char- 
acter who reflected the spirit of that 
age. To delineate so complex a char- 
acter and to evaluate the Jacobean Age 
is no enviable task. Yet Dr. Willson 
has sueceeded in a superlatively bril- 
liant book in accomplishing what lesser 
lights would hesitate to venture, the 
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seemingly impossible. By sparing no 
royal fault, by omitting no royal virtue, 
the author has probed the multi-faceted 
character of James, and he has admir- 
ably demonstrated in a book that is 
far from “dry” that there was no task 
too formidable for the King to essay. 
“Defender of the Faith” he applied 
himself with a vengeance to the en- 
foreement of religious conformity. So 
tightly bound up with the State was tlie 
Church that “No Bishop-No King” be- 
came a Jacobean rallying ery. That 
he actually believed in the Divine Right 
of Kings is placed beyond all doubt by 
the author; that he considered himself 
to be a universal peacemaker and the 
fatherly teacher of his people appears 
time and time again in the pages of the 
book. 

And yet, despite all his pretensions, 
James is portrayed, and rightly so, as 
a constitutional weakling, devoid of 
principle, insanely vain, inordinately 
intemperate and even, it is sad to re- 
late, morally perverted. Somerset and, 
after him, George Villiers pandered to 
his homosexual tendencies. In one 
galloping period we are provided with 
a brilliant analysis of James’ moral 
makeup: “tenacious, humorous, slip- 
pery, didactic, self-righteous, petulant, 
revengeful, yet anxious according to his 
lights to do well by his native land.” 
Still it is not difficult to appreciate his 
character (and even to forgive him) 
when we remember that as a lad in 
Scotland, deprived of a mother’s love 
and tenderness, he was ever a nervous, 
overstrung, and highly excitable boy. 

The Gowrie Plot, recently analyzed 
in another fine work, Williamson’s 
Historical Whodunits, is discussed in 
much the same manner by Dr. Willson, 
and those who read his book will come 
to about the same conclusion: 

When the tragedy at Gowrie House 

was complete and the two poor lads 
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lay dead, James fell upon his knees 
and thanked God for his deliverance. 
Let us hope that his soul was white 
as driven snow, for, if it was not, his 
hypocrisy stinks to heaven. 


The same may well be said about the 
government’s foul implication in the 
so-called Gunpowder Plot. Although 
Dr. Willson shies away from this solu- 
tion, it now appears that the Plot was 
engineered from pathetic beginning to 
tragic end by the government to in- 
criminate the beleaguered Catholic 
Recusant Church. 

It should be quite unnecessary to en- 
courage readers of this Review to add 
this valuable, very valuable, historical 
study to their library shelves. It is 
safe to conjecture that a more scientific 
elaboration of the character of the com- 
plex Jacobean Age will never be pub- 
lished. King James VI and I considers 
all the problems and answers all the 
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questions relevant to this epoch in 
English history and relevant to the 
self-styled “British Solomon” who en- 
dowed it with a character all its own. 
PAUL SULLIVAN 


“Unbar the Door!’’ 


My Lire ror My SHEEP. 
Duggan 
N. Y. 
Unbar the doors! 
doors! 

I will not have the house of prayer, 
the church of Christ, 

The sanctuary, turned into a fortress. 

The Church shall protect her own, 
in her own way, not 

As oak and stone; stone and oak 
decay, 

Give no stay, but the Church shall 
endure. 


By Alfred 
(Coward-MeCann, Ine., 
1955), pp. vill + 341. $5.00. 


throw open the 
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The church shall be open, even to 
our enemies. Open the door!! 


It is not at all surprising that Alfred 
Duggan’s quasi-fictional biography of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket has, in much less 
than a year’s time, gone through a 
third printing. It is biography very 
much at its best—set down in the 
sprightly literary style of historical fie- 
tion. If there is any moral to be taken 
from the book, it would seem, at least 
to me, that it has already been drama- 
tized by T.S. Eliot: 


Stone and oak decay, but the Church 
shall endure. The chureh shall be 
open even to our enemies. 


Mr. Duggan shows us, step by step, 
from Cheapside to Canterbury, that 
Divine Providence shaped the career of 
Thomas 4 Becket and set him apart 
from the common herd of statesmen 
and churchmen of the twelfth century 
to point a moral, that whenever the 
Red and the White clash in mortal 
combat, it is the White that eventually 
wins. St. John Fisher, St. Thomas 
More, Cardinals Mindzenty and Stepi- 
nac have illustrated this truth by their 
martyrdoms. 

St. Thomas 4 Becket emerges from 
this biographical novel as a composit 
whole. He is very much the man, and 
he is very much the saint. In fact, some 
will come away from this book saddened 
by the fact that Thomas was almost 
too human. But as they take his 
physical measure—he stood six feet 
eight in his stocking feet—they should 
be able to understand that so towering 
a giant could not have been otherwise 
than what his biographer wrote of him: 
“His leading passion as a youth was 
ambition.” Of course it was; he was, 
from his youth, nature’s darling. “He 
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did not yet know in what field he would 
excel, but excel he must.” And excel 
he did—in every field of work God 
placed him—in studies, in sports, in 
warfare, in making lifelong friends, in 
conjoining with them lifelong enemies— 
excel he did! 

It was into this tempestuous life that 
God interwove a character just as vio- 
lent and tempestuous—Henry II of 
England. Compatibility of tempera- 
ment which magnetized the king and 
drew Thomas to him like some fateful 
lode-stone, dissolved into bitter and 
relentless hatred the moment Thomas 
committed the unpardonable sin, to 
contest the sovereign will of his Lord 
and Master. Monarch and Archbishop 
had violent tempers; but from boyhood 
Becket had schooled himself to control 
his. _ Henry had not. 
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at times reduced him to a blubbering 
idliot. 

Of particular interest to Romans and 
Anglicans will be the author’s account 
of Becket’s election, almost from the 
lay state, to the highest ecclesiastical 
office in England. If it appears to be 
erastian, there is reason to construe it 
as such. In fact, with but one impor- 
tant difference, the modus eligendi to 
the English episcopate has changed very 
little since the twelfth century. We 
quote verbatim, being careful to itali- 
cize the important difference: 


My Lords, (thus spoke the Prior of 
Christ Church), brethren, we have 
heard the wish of our Lord the King, 
and we have been informed of the 
concurrence of our lord the Pope. 
We (and that certainly implied the 
king) unanimously elect Thomas of 
London, deacon, to be Archbishop of 
our Cathedral and Primate of All 
England. 


That is how it must have been accom- 
plished, and Deacon Thomas was 
hurried off to his priestly ordination and 
to his episcopal consecration. But we 
will not agree with Mr. Duggan “that 
Thomas hurried from ordination to 
breakfast without saying Mass.” You 
and I know that Father Becket had 
concelebrated his ordination Mass. 

It would be pleasant to reproduce 
more than one example of the delight- 
ful descriptive passages you are going 
to enjoy, but space prohibits verbosity. 
However, this extract is illustrative, 
the author’s lofty portrait of Thomas 
the Archbishop and the brethren of 
Christ Church—of which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was ex officio 
Abbott at Divine Office: 


Seventy monks, huddled in black 
cowls, carried each a candle; they 
made a little island of light and 
peace in the darkness of the long 
building, as in the wickedness of the 
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surrounding world. The cares of the 

day fell away, and Thomas felt a 

foretaste of the timelessness of 

heaven. 

Chapters VII to XII, almost half the 
book, explore the events which began 
with Thomas’ first conflict with the 
king, and which culminated in the 
tragedy of December 29,1170. Becket’s 
martyrdom that frosty December morn- 
ing made foursquare the magnificent 
testimony of faith of his famed prede- 
cessors in the Primatial See: Augus- 
tine, who came to a pagan land; Al- 
phege, martyred by pagan invaders; 
Anselm, challenger of Rufus, a pagan 
king. 

These are the saints—Augustine, 
Alphege, Anselm, Thomas—to whom 
we pray, and to whom we implore our 
Anglican friends to pray, for the re- 
conversion of England to the Catholic 
Faith. 

GERALD T. COONEY 


Right-to-Work Laws 


THE Case For RicHt-tTo-Work Laws: 
A Defense of Voluntary Unionism. 
By Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 
(Chicago, The Heritage Foundation, 
Inc.) , 92 pp. and 6 Appendices. 

In collective bargaining, a union shop 
agreement is a contract clause which 
requires that all employees join the 
representative union within a desig- 
nated period, usually thirty days, after 
being hired. Thus, while the employer 
is free to hire whom he will, the continu- 
ance of employment is made to depend 
upon membership in the union. “Right- 
to-Work” laws, now existing in seven- 
teen states, makes it illegal for an em- 
ployer to enter into such an agreement; 
their fundamental premise is that work- 
ers should be free to join or not join 
a union as they will, regardless of the 
past experience of employers and other 
employees, or of their present desires. 
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Father Keller’s book is not so much 
a defense of voluntary unionism, as 
the subtitle would have it, as an attack 
on a catchall compulsory union, a term 
which sometimes is made to cover ev- 
erything from a closed union (when no 
new members can join the union, mem- 
bership in which is in turn the requisite 
for hiring), through the closed shop 
(when union membership is necessary 
before being hired, but which a worker 
‘an join) to the union shop (described 
above). Thus, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual worker is made an absolute in 
those states which have “Right-to- 
Work” Laws; the right not to join a 
union is made a matter of civil law, no 
matter how big the majority vote of 
workers for union security clauses, no 
matter how satisfactory some employ- 
ers have found the union shop. 

Father Keller (a professor of eco- 
nomics at Notre Dame and not the 
founder of the Christophers) uses a 
number of paragraphs to note that the 
Quebec Bishops’ Pastoral of 1950 (cited 
in full in one of six appendices) urging 
extension of responsible unionism, does 
not bind American Catholics; he fails 
to give equal attention to the opposi- 
tion to Right-to-Work laws voiced by 
Archbishops Byrne (Santa Fe), Rum- 
mel (New Orleans), and O’Brien 
(Hartford). He cites Bishop Dwyer 
(Reno) as sympathetic to one of his 
points; he fails to note the 1955 cautions 
of the Bishops of Ohio lest state legis- 
lation unduly interfere with collective 
bargaining. Yet it was to the bishops 


, 


of each territory, as Father Keller 
quotes (p. 70), that Pope Pius XI left 
the judgment as to whether and when 
neutral unions (i.e., with no specific 
religious or moral commitments) should 
prove a menace to religion and morality 
(Quadragesimo Anno, n. 35). Many 
of the overwhelming majority of priests 
in Social Action work who oppose 
Right-to-Work laws are cited, but 
rather obliquely, usually in some con- 
text other than their explicit statements 
in opposition, e.g., Msgr. Higgins (p. 8), 
Father Comey of Philadelphia (p. 51), 
Father Leo Brown, S.J., of the Institute 
of Social Order (pp. 24, 65). Hence a 
reader is left with the knowledge that 
some bishops and many priests oppose 
Father Keller’s position, but the author 
reserves for himself the presentation of 
their arguments, while noting more fully 
the contributions of priests who support 
Right-to-Work laws (e.g., pp. 50, 67, 
68, 71, 72). This, of course, is the au- 
thor’s privilege, but it should leave the 
reader dissatisfied enough to postpone 
his judgment before learning more fully 
the arguments against Right-to-Work 
laws. 

Rather than constituting an _ inte- 
grated whole, the work, without index 
or table of contents, seems rather a 
sourcebook of moral observations and 
legal citations joined together by the 
author’s commentary as a weapon for 
those who prefer the philosophy of the 
open shop to any limitation whatsoever 
on an individual’s right not to join a 
union. Avoysius J. Weis, 8.T.D. 
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cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full 


Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... .$3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... .$4.25 


(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desir 

when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. . ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-875 
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Needlecraft \ESTNBNTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers) . Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
|S Pree 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
Pre 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) Ne. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
ge” reer 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 





Ji Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Rommn Coee .... 2.50 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ........ 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
eee 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope ee ee 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cote ......62% 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


























































D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 


Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 











Jb Meuse o£ WANSEN 


23, NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard 

(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 

(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.10 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $19.95 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 

$17.50 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $15.50 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 

$12.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $15.50 
No. F504 Surplice to “ae Alb. 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
SEO ee $29.95 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 

$40.25 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ... tyr 
Surplice to match 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Biack, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state cclor desired. 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Sawai 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $13.50 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $7.50 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with LHS and 
Cross design ; 

No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ....$23.50 


(L) Fl F2* Fa** 
Amice B 

Corporal . ; 1.75 
Purificator . P ; 

Pall ; : 1.70 
Finger Towel... . : 1.20 
Stole Collar .. 65 
Fl Plain Hem “#2 Hemstitched 

**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For A:tar Coths, Aitar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surpiices. 
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CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Conversion: a Third Meaning 


EpDITorR: 

When Catholics use the term, “con- 
vert,” they are referring usually to one 
who, with the help of grace, has 
changed from a lack of faith or mem- 
bership in a non-Catholic sect, to em- 
brace the certitude of Catholicism as a 
faith and a way of life. The process 
involved in such a change is “conver- 
sion” in its most familiar sense. 

A second meaning of the term is that 
used by spiritual writers. They thus 
describe the transforming of a soul, 
again with the aid of grace, from a state 
of spiritual apathy or, at least, relative 
indifference to an active pursuit of 
sanctity. This latter “conversion” is 
a turning toward God with firmness and 
determination to follow the saints in 
the ascent of the ladder of perfection. 
In both cases there is an exchange: in 
the first, ignorance or falsehood for 
truth and certitude; in the second, neg- 
lect or sloth for loving spiritual effort. 

A third meaning of “conversion” be- 
comes evident if we consider the case 
of a recent “convert,” a not entirely 
mythical priest whom we shall call 
Father Fimur. Father was baptized in 
infancy, raised as a Catholic, and has 
been an ordained priest almost ten 
years. He is himself devout, and a 
well-regarded, experienced director of 
parishioners who seek his_ spiritual 
guidance. His “conversion” obviously, 
then, can be accepted in neither of the 
senses described above. Yet Father 
Fimur is a genuine convert, for he has 
turned definitively from many of his 
former opinions in certain areas of so- 


“cc 
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cial and economic thought to follow, as 
completely as possible, the social teach- 
ing of the Church, outlined chiefly in 
the papal encyclicals. Like most con- 
versions, that of Father Fimur was not 
abrupt, but gradual. He had entered 
the seminary some years after the 
death of Pope Pius XI, “the Pope of 
Catholic Action,” but that Pontiff’s en- 
eyclicals had left their mark on both 
the seminary courses and the young 
seminarian. As seminarian and later 
as priest, Father Fimur had belonged 
to a study group formed in 1943 to dis- 
cuss the role of the priest in the Church, 
the Mystical Body described by Pope 
Pius XII in the magnificent Mystici 
Corporis. If one has to mark a mo- 
ment, the occasion of his final ‘“con- 
version” may well date from the time 
just last year when, in preparing to lead 
a discussion of this same study group, 
he realized the full implications of the 
Humani Generis: 


Nor must it be thought that what is 
contained in Encyclical Letters does 
not of itself (per se) demand assent, 
on the pretext that the Popes do not 
exercise in them the supreme power 
of their teaching authority. For such 
teachings belong to the ordinary 
magisterium, of which it is true to 
say: ‘He who hears you, hears me” 
(Luke X:16) ; and very often, what is 
proposed and inculeated in Encyeli- 
cals already pertains to Catholic doc- 
trine for other reasons. Hence if the 
Supreme Pontiffs in their acts de- 
liberately (data opera) pass judg- 
ment on a matter hitherto debated, 
it is evident to all! that, according to 
the mind and will of the same Pon- 
tiffs, the question may no longer be a 
subject of free debate among theo- 








SUMMIT AGNUS DEI REPOSITORIES 








No. 71—27'2" HIGH Also available with 
Price: $365.00 Celtic design door 

Interior Diameter: 912” 

Body Diameter: 1012’ 

Base Diameter: 814” 


No. 72 


Summit repositories are 
made of heavy gauge bronze 
and cast bronze. Richly hand 
chased and finished in satin, 
gold bronze and lacquered. 
Lined complete with cedar- 
wood and silk. 





SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Desiqners and Craftsmen astical Art Me 





Suite 840, Woolworth Building Telephone: WOrth 4-5793 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 
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PRIE DIEUS 


TIFFIN 





QUALITY rrom 1874 


A complete line of church furniture 
— built by skilled craftsmen. 


The IRVIN 


Manufacturing Co. 


77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 
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logians (Humani Generis, n.21, 1950). 


Father Fimur knows now that Pope 
Pius was not trying to end all research, 
all discussions, and all disputes about 
the subject matter treated in encycli- 
cals. What Humani Generis made 
clear to him, though, was that when the 
popes take a definitive stand on the 
moral aspects of social and economic 
questions, this is the Catholic position, 
and there is no room for argumentation 
for any other, on the part of any of the 
faithful, clergy or laity, theologians or 
unlearned. In such use of her magis- 
terial power, the Church, through the 
popes, may or may not be reviewing 
what already pertains to the body of 
infallibly defined truths, but she is al- 
ways teaching authoritatively. 

Again, Father Fimur recognizes now 
that, in theory, he had always acknowl- 
edged the role of the Church as the 
guardian and interpreter of the whole 
moral law, in turn the norm for all hu- 
man acts and as universal as man’s re- 
sponsibility for his acts before God. In 
practice, however, he had restricted the 
Church’s authority to the sphere of the 
explicitly religious and more obviously 
moral. He rejoiced in the condemna- 
tion of Communism by Divini Redemp- 
toris (1937) and other documents; he 
had welcomed the recent papal ency- 
clicals on virginity and sacred music. 
Somehow or other, though, he had not 
adverted consistently to the moral 
guides furnished by papal pronounce- 
ments in matters of labor-management, 
education, interracial justice, and inter- 
national order. He knew well the 
Church’s attitude on birth prevention, 
but it was a long while since he had 
read Casti Connubii’s discussion of the 
anti-life campaign for abortion and 
easier divorce; and his notions of the 
import of the papal allocution on 
rhythm (10/29/51) were at best vague. 

















Pliny’s Advice 
still holds good! 


Pliny, as far back as the First Century, admonished the shoemaker: 
“Stick to your last!” That admonition is as pertinent today as it was then, 
particularly in the highly specialized realm of liturgical fabrics. The fact 
that some mill has undertaken to loom two or three patterns of alleged litur- 
gical design, and offered them to the church goods trade, hardly constitutes 
them as “specialists” in this highly specialized field. 


Allen Silk Mills manufactures liturgical fabrics exclusively—fabrics in 
which ‘the liturgy lives in the weave.” Through Church Goods dealers all 
over the continent, Allen makes available to the Church hundreds of authen- 
ticated patterns and colors for Vestments and Altar Draperies, together with 
a wide selection of beautiful Bandings, Emblems and Galloons. These prod- 
ucts are nationally advertised and unconditionally guaranteed. Allen's 
continuing program of technological research not only insures the unvarying 
quality of its weaves, but aims at their constant improvement. 


Never accept substitutes but insist on the particular Allen pattern or color 
you want. If your dealer does not happen to have it in stock, he can 
obtain it from us practically overnight. ..as well as samples of any item in 
our line. 


“Buy American” 
Aen Silk Mills 
turgical “S, abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


968 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WN. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LIMITED 


Trade Mark Reg. 
rade Mark Reg 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 




















HOW TO BREAK DOWN THE 


Invisible Barrier 
..-- THAT KEEPS SO MANY 
AWAY FROM CONFESSION 


18 percent of all Catholics suffer with 
impaired hearing . . . and, too often, avoid 
confession...out of sheer embarrassment. 
So reports Rev. George J. Haye, Director 
of the Apostolate for the Deaf. 

Now, this invisible but potent barrier 
to the Sacrament can be overcome — in 
your own church —this very day! With 


Confessionaire 


the perfected hearing aid 
for Catholic confessionals. 
With Confessionaire, the 
“hard-of-hearing” penitent 
— without revealing his 
affliction—may hear 
clearly, effortlessly, 
the slightest 
whisper of the 
confessor’s voice. 

Confessionaire is easily 
installed, operates from any standard AC 
or DC outlet. Simple accessories extend 
its benefits to the “hard-of-hearing” 
priest, as well. Please accept a 30-day 
trial in your own confessional, without 
cost or obligation. See coupon below: 


«30-DAY FREE TRIAL- 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC. (Dept. H) 

805 MIDDLE NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 

CL] Please send Confessionaire for 30-day FREE trial. 
It is my privilege to return the instrument, and 

owe you nothing. Or, if | decide to purchase it, 

you may bill the church, later, at only $74.00 

complete. 

Send 16-page brochure, with details, and how 

Confessionaire can also aid the ‘hard-of-hear- 

ing’’ priest. 


Name 





Church 
St. & No. 








Zone 


City. (if any) State. 
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Quadragesimo Anno somehow had ecar- 
ried less weight in the formation of his 
opinions on unionism than the attitude 
of his brother in business and the col- 
umns of Westbrook Pegler. “Lay 
Apostles” to Father Fimur were the en- 
thusiasts who wanted the parish Holy 
Name Society to picket “C” movies, 
not the individuals and groups of work- 
men, farmers, doctors, employers, stu- 
dents and others of like character Pope 
Pius XI had thought necessary to “in- 
troduce into society that order which 
we have envisaged in Quadragesimo 
Anno, and thus to spread in the vast 
and various fields of culture and labor 
the recognition of the Kingdom of 
Christ” (Divini Redemptoris, n.68). 
All this Father Fimur hopes to change; 
he is anxious to acquire a continuing 
knowledge of the Social Teaching of 
the Church, and even more so a prac- 
tical consistency in his own actions. It 
is in this light that he studies Pope Pius 
XII’s frequent pronouncements, e.g., 
his address on preaching (9/14/56), in 
which the Holy Father said: 


Within herself the Church has weap- 
ons Christ gave her: His truth and 
the Holy Spirit. Thus armed, she 
keeps her hand on the pulse of the 
times, and the faithful must keep 
their hands on the pulse of the 
Church, that they may be rightly di- 
rected and be able to find and give 
proper diagnosis and prognosis of the 
present time in relation to eternity. 


Over the years, Father Fimur has 
been God’s instrument in receiving 
scores of converts into the Church. 
Humanly speaking, he had received the 
greatest satisfaction in working with 
those who had prepared thoroughly and 
spiritually for their reception, those 
who had not made Baptism and Confir- 
mation the terminal point of their en- 
thusiasm for learning about Christ and 
His Church, but who had continued 





NO. 263 
il CANDLESTICK 


moe cate — 


he most evtensive line 


of bronzeware for the 
Catholic Church 


In matching designs for the modern or 
traditional—designed with dignity, crafted with 
respect—Excelsis Bronzeware fulfills with 
reverent taste every interior 
devotional necessity. 


The quality and long-life of 
Excelsis Bronzeware stems from careful 
selection of raw materials, artistic and painstaking 


design, and a special finishing process which 
minimizes wear and preserves its natural beauty. 


Sold only through Church goods dealers. 
Write for the name of the one. nearest you. 


Progressive Bronze Works 


INCORPORATED 
733 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


TABERNACLE | 
Lye 


NO. 478 
RUBRICAL 
TABERNACLE 
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WHETHER YOU NEED 
CAPITOL FUNDS 
Or 
GREATER 
REGULAR INCOME 


We can probably help you, but we 
cannot be sure until we have studied 
your problem. 


Part of our business is to direct fund- 
raising campaigns. While directing drives 
we prepare for others which will start 
several months later. We can go to 
work on short notice but it helps to have 
time to prepare. 


The other part of our business is to 
give fund-raising advice. Not every 
problem calls for acampaign. The fund- 
raising method must be tailored to the 
needs of your parish. There are ways 
to obtain building funds and different 
ways to increase weekly operating income. 


We want time to study your problem 
and we hope you will take time to in- 
vestigate our record. For these reasons 
we assure you that you will incur no 
obligation by consulting us and we invite 
you to do so now. We can gain time if 
you telephone or telegraph collect. 


Thomas fi. O'Brien 
& Company 


2949 Long Beach Road 


Oceanside, New York 


Telephone 
ROckville Center 4-9818 











their interest in studying Catholic 
truths, in re-examining the tenets of the 
Christian Code that guided their con- 
duct, in practically demonstrating a 
love for the Mass and the Liturgy. 
Analogously, Father Fimur is deter- 
mined to make “conversion” on his level 
a genuine and universal process, a sin- 
cere exchange of his former opinions 
and prejudices to embrace authoritative 
papal teaching in every area in which 
the popes have exercised, and continue 
to exercise, their magisterial authority. 

I visited Father Fimur the other day 
and I can report that he is laying an 
excellent foundation for an enduring 
“conversion.” After some initial be- 
wilderment as to where to start an ac- 
quaintance with encyclicals he had 
never read, and to become reacquainted 
with those he once studied, he has set- 
tled on a system combining logic and 
chronology. First he reread Humani 
Generis to clarify for himself the papal 
teaching on the authority of all encycli- 
cals. To be sure of the framework in 
which his priesthood would function in 
adapting papal teachings to current 
problems, Father Fimur has already re- 
studied the most recent authoritative 
pronouncement on the apostolate of the 
priest, the allocution, Ment: Nostrae 
(1951). To assure himself of “keeping 
up with the Pope,” he has subscribed to 
the quarterly, The Pope Speaks, which 
publishes the most recent Papal mes- 
sages in fine translations and excellent 
format. To these he adds the individ- 
ual encyclicals printed by his diocesan 
newspaper, or in convenient form by 
the Paulist and NCWC presses. And 
he managed to include in his list of 
Christmas gifts to himself three books 
which promise a _ profitable return, 
knowledge and inspiration wise: The 
Papal Encyclicals (edited by Anne 
Freemantle, paper bound in Mentor 
Religious Classics) ; Papal Social Prin- 





COIN 
COUNTER 


f FAST—wWill count up to 


2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 


f ACCURATE—tThe Abbott 


counting arrangement is 
positive and completely 


accurate. 


RUGGED—Abbott coun- 


ters are the sturdiest built. 
They give faithful, trouble- 


free service. 


Our complete line of coin wrappers, sorters, counters, 
currency trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed by 45 years 


of service will solve your money handling problems. 


Write today for complete catalog. 


aBBoTt (()|IN COUNTER company 


144th St.and Wales Avenue, New York 54,N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 
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ciples, by Father Thomas Harte, 
C.SS.R. (Bruce); and Father John 
Cronin’s Catholic Social Principles 
(Bruce). All in all, I should judge that 
Father Fimur is getting a great deal of 
satisfaction from his efforts to add the 
new dimensions of knowledge and love 
of the papal messages to the structure 
of his priesthood. More importantly, 
he has discovered a rich deposit of au- 
thoritative information for his work in 
pulpit and in the guidance of parish so- 
cieties. His work as moderator of Cana 
Conferences and the Christian Family 
Movement in the parish reflects his new 
and more firm grasp of the idea of the 
Mystical Body in Action. An earlier 
indifference to the work of other priests 
in the fields of social and interracial 
justice has yielded to an appreciation 
of their efforts to bring the highest 
spiritual and eternal values to bear on 
temporal problems which hinder the 
work of grace among workers and races. 
To the extent that Father Fimur, ac- 
cording to his capacity and assignment, 
has become aware of, and anxious to 
implement the directives of the Vicars 
of Christ, so much the more has his 
priesthood approached the ideal of 
Christ the Priest. It is in that sense 
we can hail and imitate Father Fimur’s 
“conversion.” Avoysius J. WELSH 
Darlington, New Jersey 


“The Anglican Clerical Mind”’ 


EDIToR: 

“The Anglican Clerical Mind,” 
(HPR, November, 1956) will help 
many, especially here in England, to 
appreciate the state of mind in the High 
Church Party among “our separated 
brethren.” For none can deny that 
many obstacles must be overcome be- 
fore our mutual desire for reunion is 
once again a reality. 

The fundamental obstacle is not 
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SALES COMPANY 
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SEE it at the NCEA Convention Booth K-17, 
Milwaukee, April 23-26, 1957 
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really the question of Orders, but the 
nature of the Church. It may be 
phrased: What essential qualities did 
Christ give to His Church on earth to 
carry out His Mission? Anglo-Cath- 
olics and Papalists must differ from us 
on this matter, and so cannot be said to 
“ ‘Believe all that the Church believes’ 
except in the matter of Orders,” as your 
author states on p. 142. 

The true Church offers to the whole 
world an infinite treasury of grace, and 


an instant conversion of the Anglican 
Church would still allow everyone to 
be offered the same. Only in the most 
facetious sense could it then be said 
that “Rome would discover that their 
new convert is a liability and not an 
asset” (p. 143). 

We shall continue to pray that all 
Anglicans may think of the assets that 
converts would find. 

Brian C, SCANTLEBURY 
Southampton, England 





In time for Easter... 


Outstanding imported Gold SolemnSet 
created by skilled French needleworkers. 
Features Cloth of Gold Brocade, pure 
silk orphreys and rich hand-embroidered 
emblems. Available in either Gothic or 
Roman style—lined or unlined. Set con- 


NEW YORK CHURCH SUPPLY, INC. 


4 BARCLAY STREET 


sists of Cope, Chasuble, Dalmatics, 
Benediction Burse and Preaching Stole. 
Complete set reasonably priced: 
Gothic Style: $650—Roman Style: $575. 
Write for sample materials and photo- 
graphs. 


e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








IN SEATTLE A Second Lawson Associates Office 


To Answer The Constantly-Increasing Demands For Our Services 


We are pleased to announce the establishment of 
a regional office in Seattle, Washington, to provide 
more convenient and direct local service to the 
Western reaches of this nation and Canada. 


With this action Lawson Associates now brings 
its Outstanding capital funds experience closer to all 
who seek financial counselling from the leader in this 
field. 


Our record of achievement in the West, as 
throughout North America, is your best assurance of 
our worth. Now we have made it possible for you 
to receive prompt attention to your request for serv- 
ice regardless of your geographical location. 


The Lawson Associates executive directing the 
Seattle office may be reached by a collect telephone 
call or telegram, or a letter. This extension of our 
home office in New York brings closer to you the op- 


portunity of obtaining a first-hand account of what 
Lawson Associates can do to solve your financial 
problems. 


Why not write or call Lawson Associates today 
.. at either office! 








IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON IN ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
Lawson Associates, Inc. Lawson Associates, Inc. 
101 Jones Building 53 North Park Avenue 
Seattle, Washington Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: Mutual 3691 TELEPHONE: Rockville Centre 6-0177 




















Remember—This is the firm about which three Vatican City 
Publications carried full-page articles. 
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priests...conserve parish 
funds for the parish... 


no priest wants to impose the burden 
of his care on the church he serves ! 


en of the cloth are as susceptible 
M to accident and illness as anyone. In 
cases where there is no family to render 
assistance in time of need, the expense and 
responsibility fall on the church. 

Ministers Life & Casualty Union has 
designed a special “‘package”’ insurance 
plan for priests. Called the ‘‘Priest’s 
Policy”, this protection helps cover 
accident, sickness, hospitalization 
and surgical bills. Because all 
Ministers Life policyholders 
are “‘preferred risks’’, the 
company is able to pare 
the costs of the Priest’s 
Policy to fit the modest 
budgets of most all 


priests. b THE MINISTERS LIFE & 
Careful thought / Ae CASUALTY UNION 


Licensed in Minnesota 
Se OEE EE EE EE EE Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 


10836 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


has been given to 
this plan. We believe 
it answers the 


Please send me information on the Priest's Policy. 


a 
ADDRESS 





insurance needs of 





every priest and 





DATE OF BIRTH 
CATHOLIC ORDER_ 


invite your inquiries 
for further details. 
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MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-of-the-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns— sewn with close 
stitch of best thread—all seams 
are finished —hems are generous 
in depth. 


FASTENERS 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 

Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 
green and purple. 


V 


a , " 


Detail Detail 





Close-up of the heavy-duty Properly tapered from 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- back to front and firmly 
ability makes it the most stitched for clerical 
popular fastener. smartness. 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 
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TO BRING YOU GREATER SERVICE 


NORTH DAKOTA 





SOUTH Dakota 





NEBRASKA 


KANSAS 








Community Counselling Service has opened two new 
area offices to better serve our Catholic clients in the fund 
raising field. Our experience in raising over $100,000,000 
and working in over 1000 parishes and Catholic institutions 
is now more readily available to you through additional area 
offices in Chicago and St. Louis. We offer you local, perma- 
nent staff, backed by our national experience and reputation. 
Why not drop in and visit with us at no obligation when you 
are in town? 


MONTREAL, CANADA, ALBANY, WY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OMMUNITY 1410 Stonley St 90 State St 3926 Lindell Blvd. 
Avenve 8-5783 Albany 6-9530 Jefferson 5-2833 
OUNSELLING DETROIT, MICH, FAIRFIELD, CONN RUTLAND, VT., 
Moccabees Bidg 44 Shermon Ct 43 Morse Place 
Temple 2.1020 Clearwater 9-2413 Prospect 3-3641 


ERVICE, IN jl CHICAGO, ILL. 55 East Washington St. 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK I, N. Y. OXford 55-1175 





